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Deadline  is  April  30 
for  Governor’s 
Awards  for  the  Arts 
nominations 

The  Governor’s  Arts 
Awards  honor  outstanding 
citizens  and  organizations 
whose  achievements 
in  the  arts  benefit  all 
Montanans. 

Call  406-444-6430 
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Awards  galore! 

Pete  Fromm  nails  fourth  PNBA  award 


By  Mark  Downey 
Great  Falls  Tribune  Staff  Writer 

Great  Falls  author  Pete  Fromm  is  the 
winningest  writer  in  the  39-year  history 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Booksellers  As¬ 
sociation  Awards. 

On  Feb.  23,  Fromm  won  a  record 
fourth  PNBA  award  for  his  controversial 
2003  novel,  As  Cool  As  I  Am,  the  organi¬ 
zation  announced. 

“And,  Pete’s  ahead  of  some  pretty 
great  company:  Raymond  Carver,  Ivan 
Doig,  Craig  Lesley,  David  Guterson, 

Barry  Lopez,  William  Kittredge.  Nobody 
has  won  four,  except  Pete,”  the  group’s 
executive  director,  Thom  Chambliss,  said 
in  an  interview  from  Eugene,  OR. 

Fromm,  45,  had  been  tied  for  three  PNBA  Awards 
with  Ivan  Doig,  the  late  James  Welch,  both  from  north- 


As  Cool  As  I  Am 


PETE  FROMM 


central  Montana,  and  Lesley,  who  lives 
in  Walla  Walla,  WA. 

The  tie  broke  this  year,  though, 
when  As  Cool  As  I  Am  (Picador) 
bested,  among  others,  Doig’s  new 
novel,  Prairie  Nocturne,  and  the  new 
novel  Our  Lady  of  the  Forest  by  Gut¬ 
erson,  who  also  wrote  Snow  Falling  on 
Cedars. 

Fromm  said  he  is  delighted  and. 
surprised  with  the  award  for  his  ninth 
book.  As  Cool  As  I  Am  is  a  sexual 
coming-of-age  story  of  a  15-year-old 
girl  growing  up  in  Great  Falls.  ‘This  is 
a  book  that  some  people  read  and  say 
this  isn’t  my  kind  of  book,”  he  said. 


Continued  on  page  5 


Music  educator  earns  national  honor 


Bill  Larson,  former  music 
supervisor  at  Great  Falls  Public 
Schools,  was  recently  named 
a  Lowell  Mason  Fellow  by  the 
National  Association  for  Music 
Education  (MENC). 

Larry  Williams,  former  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  Great  Falls 
(and  currently  Sioux  City,  IA)  and 
recipient  of  the  2003  Governor’s 
Award  for  the  Arts,  nominated 
Larson  for  the  prestigious  award, 
which  recognizes  life-long  par¬ 
ticipation  in  and  support  of  music 
education. 

“Bill  Larson  believes  and  exemplifies  that  music  edu¬ 
cators  must  be  active  as  leaders  locally,  that  they  need  to 
be  strong  advocates  at  the  local  school  board  level,  and 
that  they  must  develop  leadership  skills  and  network  be¬ 


yond  their  community,”  writes 
Williams. 

Larson  was  among  12  Lowell 
Mason  Fellows  honored  during 
MENC’s  annual  banquet,  held 
March  4  at  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Women  in  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  also 
feted  with  a  reception  in  Great 
Falls  at  the  Davidson  Building 
Skywalk. 

His  career  spans  38  years  as 
a  music  educator,  plus  10  years 
as  a  field  representative  for  Eck- 
roth  Music  Company.  He  led 
bands  at  Great  Falls  High  School,  which  performed  at 
seven  regional  and  national  MENC  conferences. 


Continued  on  page  4 


Larry  D.  Williams  presents  Bill  Larson 
with  the  Lowell  Mason  Fellow  award 
during  a  banquet  in  Washington,  DC. 


Fairfield  artist 
receives  business 
plan  award 

Diane  Hausmann,  owner  of  Hausmann  Studio 
in  Fairfield,  has  received  the  Spirit  of  Montana 
Award  in  the  2003  NxLeveL  Business  Plan  Com¬ 
petition.  She  completed  the  course  through  the 
Great  Falls  Development  Authority. 

The  Microbusiness  Technical  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram,  funded  by  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  (SBA)  with  state  and  local  matching  funds, 
sponsors  the  award.  The  Great  Falls  Development 
Authority  has  been  hosting  NxLeveL  Business 
Plan  training  since  1998. 

Hausmann,  an  artist,  founded  the  business  as  a 
means  to  expand  into  a  bigger  studio  and  include 
framing  and  signs.  Her  paintings  are  centered  on 
the  landscape  and  the  way  of  life  found  along  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Front. 

Hausmann  has  a  degree  in  animal  science  and 
has  trained,  groomed,  ridden  and  shown  Morgan 
horses.  Her  passion  for  the  animals,  especially 
draft  horses,  comes  through  in  paintings  such  as 
“Patience”  and  “Big  Loop.  Soft  Touch.” 

Her  work  also  displays  a  keen  appreciation  for 
the  history  and  values  of  her  rural  home.  “Enam¬ 
els,”  a  still  life  of  a  wood  stove,  and  “Last  Stop- 
Nevada  City,”  which  pictures  the  interior  of  a  19th 
century  train,  evoke  the  memory  of  times  gone  by. 

Hausmann  says  she  was  very  pleased  with  the 
1 5-week  NxLeveL  business  class.  “It  helped  me  to 
figure  out  what  I  was  doing  as  a  business,  helped 
me  plan  my  next  move  and  has  allowed  me  to  be 
more  aware  and  look  into  the  future.” 

The  Hausmann  Studio  is  located  at  423  Central 
Avenue  in  Fairfield  and  is  open  Tuesday  through 
Friday.  The  artist,  who  also  works  at  Gallery  16  in 
Great  Falls,  may  be  contacted  at  406-467-3432  or 
406-590-7228. 


Continued  on  next  page 


Register 

NOW! 

for  MAC'S 
final  two  Art 
of  Leadership 
programs. 

See  page  5 
or  visit  www. 
art.  state, 
mt.us  for 
details. 


Redesigned  website  goes  live 


The  Montana  Arts  Council 
recently  launched  its  redesigned  web¬ 
site  at  www.art.state.mt.us. 

According  to  Beck  McLaughlin, 
web  services  director,  the  site  is 
easier  to  navigate  with  dropdown 
menus  and  is  more  convenient  for  the 
MAC  staff  to  update  regularly. 

Pages  also  load  faster  now.  “For 
those  who  are  technically  oriented, 
this  is  because  it  has  XHTML  (Exten¬ 
sible  HyperText  Markup  Language) 
and  CSS  (Cascading  Style  Sheets),” 
explains  McLaughlin. 


She  adds  that  visually  impaired 
visitors,  who  may  use  screen  readers 
to  access  information,  will  find  the  site 
more  welcoming. 

The  website  also  offers: 

•  A  new  Folklife  section  that 
features  apprenticeships,  a  folklife 
gallery,  resources  and  residencies  for 
the  classroom. 

•  Articles  from  State  of  the  Arts, 
and  an  easy  way  to  sign  up  for  the 
newspaper. 

•  Abundant  resources  for  artists, 
organizations  and  educators. 
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New  West 
offers 
health 
plan  for 
nonprofits 

The  Montana 
Nonprofit  Associ¬ 
ation  (MNA)  has 
selected  New 
West  Health 
Services  as  its 
carrier  for  MNA’s 
health  insurance 
program. 

The  program 
is  limited  to  non¬ 
profit  member 
organizations  of 
MNA.  There  are 
no  limitations  on 
organizational 
size,  although 
employees 
must  reside  in 
Montana.  Eligible 
spouses  and 
dependents  may 
also  participate. 

Although 
members  may 
select  any  plan 
offered  through 
New  West,  four 
“preferred  plans" 
chosen  by  MNA 
and  the  insurer 
offer  premium 
discounts. 

New  West  is 
a  Montana  pro¬ 
vider-sponsored, 
not-for-profit, 
health  services 
corporation.  With 
more  than  900 
individual  groups 
and  more  than 
33,000  mem¬ 
bers,  New  West 
is  Montana’s 
second  largest 
and  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  health  insur¬ 
ance  company. 

For  details  on 
the  MNA  plan, 
contact  Meg 
Lewis,  regional 
sales  manager 
for  New  West,  at 
406-457-2234  or 
888-500-3355. 


Ami ' s  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@state.mt.us 


Geoff  Sutton  to  direct  Creative  Clusters 


Geoff  Sutton  of  Missoula  has  been  hired 
by  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  CEO  of  Business  Montana,  Dave 
Gibson,  to  direct  the  Creative  Enterprise  Clus¬ 
ter  development.  This  work  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  state’s  plan  to  boost  Montana’s  economy 
through  the  arts,  culture  and  businesses  in¬ 
volved  in  creative  enterprises.  Sutton  will  work 
directly  with  both  the  Governor’s  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  with  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  as  part  of  this  partnership. 

Sutton  is  a  nationally 
recognized  business  leader 
of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  worked  in  the 
visual  arts  since  1976  as  a 
professional  photographer 
and  art  gallery  owner.  As 
the  former  owner  of  Sutton 
West  Gallery  in  Missoula,  he 
represented  many  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  artists  and 
built  his  business  into  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-known 
contemporary  galleries  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Sutton  has  served  on 
many  nonprofit  boards. 

From  1989  to  1998  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Missoula 
County  Board  of  Trustees 
for  Museums,  which  over¬ 
saw  the  Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula 
and  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula. 

In  1993  he  founded  and  served  as  board 
president  for  six  years  of  the  Gallery  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Greater  Arts,  a  nonprofit  organization 
consisting  of  Missoula  museums  and  privately 
owned  galleries.  First  Friday  Gallery  nights  are 
sponsored  by  that  organization,  and  continue  to 
be  major  events  for  the  visual  arts  in  Missoula. 
The  association  also  raised  money  to  promote 
the  arts  and  offer  scholarships  to  individuals 
and  grants  to  organizations  working  in  the  area 
of  the  visual  arts.  Sutton  also  helped  organize  a 
changing  exhibit  of  Montana  artists  at  the  Mis¬ 
soula  International  Airport. 

Sutton  sold  his  gallery  in  2002  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  as  program  manager  at  the 
Montana  World  Trade  Center  at  The  University 
of  Montana.  Through  his  involvement  with 
the  center,  he  curated  an  exhibit  titled  ‘The 
American  West,  A  21st  Century  Retrospec¬ 
tive,”  which  opened  July  1,  2003  at  the  Bank  of 
Ireland’s  Cultural  Center  in  Dublin,  and  toured 
Ireland  through  January  of  2004.  Other  venues 
the  exhibit  visited  include  the  County  Cavan 
Museum,  the  Hunt  Museum  in  Limerick  and 
Yeats  Art  Center  in  Sligo. 

In  March  of  2004  Sutton  opened  an  exhibit 
titled  ‘Two  Visions,”  a  modem  look  at  the  arts 
of  Montana,  at  the  Te  Manawa  Museum  in 
Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand.  The  exhibit 
includes  34  artists  in  two  separate  exhibits, 
which  represent  a  broad  overview  of  the 


contemporary  art  movement  in  Montana.  One 
exhibit  focuses  on  Native  American  perspec¬ 
tives  with  20  artists  representing  all  seven  of 
Montana’s  reservations. 

Sutton  has  published  thousands  of  images 
as  a  professional  photographer.  His  work  has 
appeared  in  Newsweek,  Parade,  The  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine,  USA  Today  and  on  the 
cover  of  two-dozen  magazines.  He  received  two 
Kodak  Gallery  awards  for  photographic  excel¬ 
lence.  He  is  a  1975  graduate  of  The  University 
of  Montana  and  currently 
works  and  lives  in  Missoula. 

Sutton’s  work  with  the 
Creative  Enterprise  Clus¬ 
ters  will  focus  on  priorities 
established  this  winter,  using 
as  a  basis  recommendations 
made  by  the  firm  hired  by  the 
Governor’s  office  to  advise 
on  how  Montana  could  best 
boost  its  economy.  Focus¬ 
ing  on  creative  enterprises 
throughout  the  state  was 
ranked  as  one  of  the  top 
priorities,  along  with  forest 
products  and  bio-tech. 

Sutton’s  work  will  initially 
be  aimed  at  expansion  of  the 
market  for  Montana  crafts 
Geoff  Sutton  and  Native  American  arts. 

He  will  also  be  working  with 
the  Great  Falls  College  of  Technology,  whose 
president  Mary  Moe  is  developing  very  exciting 
curriculums  in  design  and  business  and  market¬ 
ing  for  artists,  tied  to  the  efforts  of  the  Creative 
Enterprise  Clusters.  Sutton  will  also  help  orga¬ 
nize  and  assist  several  demonstration  projects 
throughout  the  state. 

As  part  of  this  work,  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  is  working  on  the  feasibility  of  developing  a 
one-stop-shopping  site  for  all  types  of  Montana 
artists  on  the  web.  As  I’ve  mentioned  in  earlier 
issues,  MAC  is  not  looking  to  compete  with  the 
private  sector  here.  We  would  approach  this  as 
a  site  that  can  link  to  artists,  galleries  or  other 
sales  venues  directly,  and  want  to  include  all 
artistic  disciplines,  not  just  visual  art  and  crafts. 

MAC  is  also  in  the  process  of  developing 
criteria  to  conduct  an  economic  impact  study  of 
individual  artists  in  Montana,  which  will  be  a 
very  helpful  tool  to  make  this  impact  more  tan¬ 
gible.  We  know  the  results  will  be  impressive. 

As  many  of  you  have  heard  me  say,  based  on 
the  1990  U.S.  Census,  one  in  every  80  people  in 
Montana’s  labor  market  is  a  working  artist.  The 
figures  for  2000  will  be  analyzed  soon  by  the 
feds  to  break  out  these  figures  for  Montana  once 
again,  and  we  expect  the  number  of  Montana 
artists  to  have  grown  since  1990. 

We  are  thrilled  to  have  Geoff  on  board!  He 
speaks  the  language  of  business,  the  arts  and 
artists  ...  an  ideal  blend  of  expertise  for  direct¬ 
ing  this  effort. 


Fairfield  artist 

(continued  from  front  page) 

The  Montana  Department  of  Commerce 
Small  Business  Development  Center  considers 
the  NxLeveL  courses  as  the  best,  most  com¬ 
prehensive,  non-university  business  training 
courses  available  for  small  business  owners. 
The  training  uses  a  practical,  hands-on  ap¬ 
proach  to  developing  a  small  business. 

Since  1995,  more  than  700  business  own¬ 
ers  in  Montana  have  completed  the  training. 
NxLeveL  courses  are  currently  offered  at  21 
locations  throughout  Montana.  For  details,  vis¬ 
it  www.nxlevelmontana.org  or  contact  Philip 
Belangie,  the  Montana  NxLeveL  coordinator, 
at  406-721-3663  or  pbelangie@state.mt.us. 


Correction 

The  Consensus  Scale,  featured 
on  page  4  of  the  March/April 
issue  of  State  of  the  Arts,  was 
adapted  by  Andrea  Corney  of 
Acorn  Consulting  from  a  more 
complex  model,  originally  cre¬ 
ated  by  Sam  Korner.  Corney 
also  wrote  the  brief  article  which 
accompanied  the  scale  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  consensus-building 
process. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 


The  21st  Century  will 
establish  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  as  a  state  and  na¬ 
tional  leader  in  the  arts  by 
focusing  its  vision  outward, 
to  not  only  strengthen  the 
arts  in  the  state,  but  also  help 
boost  Montana's  economy, 
stimulate  quality  of  life 
and  improve  education 
throughout  the  state. 


Putting  Dave  Gibson  and 
Mark  Simonich  on  a  pedestal 

I  also  want  to  let  everyone  know  how  ter¬ 
rific  it  has  been  to  work  with  Dave  Gibson  in 
the  governor’s  office.  Dave  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  he  is  not  an  arts  expert,  but  he  has 
helped  to  make  a  focus  on  the  arts  an  official 
economic  development  priority  of  the  state.  He 
is  fully  supportive  of  this  new  direction  and 
has  put  the  weight  of  his  office  behind  these 
efforts. 

In  addition.  Director  of  Commerce  Mark 
Simonich  has  been  very  helpful  in  offering 
to  provide  assistance  in  several  key  areas,  as 
well.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Dave 
and  Mark  in  the  future,  please  let  them  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  their  assistance. 

Their  actions  are  unprecedented. 

Special  recognition  for 
Governor  Martz 

None  of  this  would  be  possible  without  the 
commitment  of  Governor  Judy  Martz.  We 
all  owe  her  enormous  thanks  for  bringing  to 
life  her  belief  that  the  arts  mean  business  in 
Montana.  Please  be  sure  to  .thank  her,  too,  for 
this  significant  vote  of  confidence  in  the  arts 
community  of  Montana  and  the  potential  it 
offers  to  the  state. 

To  contact  Geoff  Sutton 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  Geoff  make 
a  visit  to  your  community,  or  speak  at  a  local 
meeting  or  event,  please  contact  him  directly 
at  geoff@mwtc.org.  His  phone  number  is 
406-243-5260. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  sub¬ 
missions  of  photographs  and  news¬ 
worthy  information  from  individual 
artists  and  arts  organizations.  The 
deadline  for  submissions  is  May  25, 
2004,  for  the  July/August  2004  issue. 
Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620- 
2201 ;  406-444-6430,  fax  406-444- 
6548  or  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may 
be  reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  as  well  as  any  byline. 

State  of  the  Arts  is  available  free 
of  charge  to  Montana  residents  as 
a  public  service  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  To  request  a  subscription, 
please  call  406-444-6430  or  e-mail 
MAC  at  mac@state.mt.us.  Out-of- 
state  subscriptions  at  $15  per  year 
are  welcome.  To  subscribe,  mail  your 
check  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Wood-fired  vase  form  by 
Rick  Pope 


Rick  Pope,  art  professor  at  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Bozeman,  whose  work  was  recently  included 
in  the  “Clay  West:  2003  Intermountain  Invitational” 
at  the  Nora  Eccles  Harrison  Museum  of  Art  at  Utah 
State  University  in  Logan,  UT.  The  museum  also 
purchased  one  of  Pope’s  stoneware  vases  for  its 
permanent  collection.  The  vase  was  from  a  series  of 
shino-glazed  and  wood-fired  pieces,  two  of  which 
were  published  in  21st  Century  Ceramics:  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  edited  by  Bill  Hunt. 

Billings  artist  Bill  Rains,  whose  bronze  sculptures 
of  children  will  grace  the  Theodore  Wirth  Sculpture 
Garden  in  Minneapolis.  Wirth  (grandfather  of  Bill¬ 
ings  landscape  architect  Ted  Wirth)  fought  to  open 
parklands  to  children  in  the  early  1900s.  The  community’s  largest  park 
is  named  in  his  honor,  and  the  sculpture  garden  will  feature  an  image  of 
Wirth  with  frolicking  children  at  this  side.  Ted  Wirth  modeled  for  the 
statue  of  his  grandfather  and  four  of  Rains’s  grandchildren  posed  for  the 
statues  of  children.  The  full-size  bronze  work  will  be  dedicated  June  19. 
Rains  is  best  known  for  his  sculptures  of  such  notable  country  artists 
as  Buck  Owens  and  Johnny  Cash,  on  display  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Bakersfield,  CA.  Statues  of  eight  more  stars  are  scheduled  to  be  unveiled 
in  October  at  the  museum  and  dinner  club. 


Four  Montana  artists,  who  were  among  127  artists  selected 
to  participate  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Biennial,  a  juried  show 
on  display  April  13-June  11  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art  in  Fort  Collins,  CO.  Works  by  Montanans  Richard  S. 
Buswell,  Gesine  Janzen,  Ben  Meyer  and  Karen  Swyler 
were  among  the  170  pieces  selected  by  juror  Jan  Ernst  Adl- 
mann,  former  assistant  director  of  the  Guggenheim  Museum 
in  New  York.  Artists  were  chosen  from  a  seven-state  region 
and  their  offerings  reflect  the  broad  scope  of  contemporary 
art. 


Great  Falls  poet  Paul  Zarzyski,  who  won  a  2004  Spur 
Award  for  poetry  from  the  Western  Writers  of  America  for  his 
new  collection.  Wolf  Tracks  on  the  Welcome  Mat.  The  former 
rodeo  cowboy  studied  with  the  late  poet  Richard  Hugo,  taught 
writing  at  The  University  of  Montana  and  has  published  five 
collections  of  poems.  He  also  released  his  second  recording  of 
poetry.  The  Glorious  Com¬ 
motion  of  it  All,  this  spring. 

The  Spur  Award  recognizes 
writers  “for  works  whose 
inspiration,  image,  and 
literary  excellence  best  rep¬ 
resent  the  reality  and  spirit 
of  the  American  West.” 

Other  Montanans  who  were 
named  finalists  for  this 
year’s  awards  include  Ivan 
Doig  for  Prairie  Nocturne 
and  Paul  Schullery  and 
Lee  Whittlesey  for  “Yellowstone’s 
Creation  Myth:  Can  We  Live  With 
Our  Own  Legends?”  published  in 
Montana:  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History. 


Paul  Zarzyski 


Carroll  College  profes¬ 
sor  and  artist  Ralph  Es¬ 
posito  of  Helena,  whose 


Red  Lodge  author  and  naturalist  Gary  Ferguson,  whose  new  book 
Hawks  Rest:  A  Season  in  the  Remote  Heart  of  Yellowstone  received  a 
Regional  Book  Award  for  nonfiction  from  the  Mountains 
and  Plains  Booksellers  Association.  The  book  also  claimed 
a  Pacific  Northwest  Booksellers  Award,  along  with  As  Cool 
As  /  Am  by  Great  Falls  writer  Pete  Fromm  (see  story  on 
page  1). 

Dillon  English  professor  Alan  Weltzien  of  University  of 
Montana- Western,  whose  essay,  “A  Ukulele  and  a  Rock¬ 
ing  Chair,”  was  published  in  the  Australian  literary  journal 
fourW.  The  essay  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  second 
chapter  of  a  memoir  by  Weltzien,  who  spent  spring  semes¬ 
ter  of  2003  in  a  faculty  exchange  at  Charles  Sturt  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Australia. 


Gary  Ferguson 


work  was  accepted  into  the  national 
juried  show,  “Vitrified  Clay  National: 
Form  and  Content,”  on  display  Feb. 

1 1 -March  14  at  the  Rockport  Center 
for  the  Arts  in  Rockport,  TX.  The 
show’s  78  works  represent  artists 
from  22  states.  Esposito’s  piece  is 
a  19-inch  diameter  wall  plate  titled 
“Ridge  Group,”  which  depicts  a  small 
group  of  bison. 


“Ridge  Group”  by  Ralph 
Esposito 


Kalispell  painter  Joe  Abbrescia, 
whose  painting  “Almost  There”  took 
double  honors  in  the  annual  C.M. 

Russell  Auction  of  Original  Western  Art,  held  March  17-20  in  Great 
Falls.  His  painting  of  a  pack  train  of  horses  traversing  an  alpine  meadow 
in  Glacier  Park  received  the  People’s  Choice  Award  ($250  cash  prize) 
and  Best  of  Show  (a  one-week  cruise  to  either  the  Caribbean  or  Alaska). 
Abbrescia  is  no  stranger  to  the  Russell  Auction  winner’s  circle.  He  won 
Best  of  Show  in  1998  and  2002,  People’s  Choice  in  1997  and  Artist’s 
Choice  in  1994. 

Kimberly  Navratil-Pope,  whose  neckpiece  of  amethyst  and  fabri¬ 
cated  sterling  was  pictured  in  the  March  2004  issue  of  The  Crafts  Report. 
In  a  section  titled  “Crafts  Insight:  Jewelry,”  Navratil-Pope  says,  “Al¬ 
though  my  work  is  contemporary,  the  best  markets  for  my  jewelry  have 
been  close  to  home  ...  It’s  taken  time  and  lots  of  perseverance,  but  it  is 
rewarding.” 

Missoula  artist  Nancy  Erickson,  whose  fiber  art  is  included  in  the 


Missoula  author  Ripley  Hugo,  who  won  the  Evans 
Handcart  Award  from  Utah  State  University  for  the 
biography  she  wrote  about  her  mother.  Writing  for  Her  Life:  The  Novelist 
Mildred  Walker.  The  prize,  established  in  1996,  recognizes  a  biography  of 
merit.  Along  with  its  companion  Evans  Biogra¬ 
phy  Award,  this  honor  is  designed  to  encourage 
fine  writing  about  the  people  who  have  helped 
shape  the  growth  and  character  of  western 
America. 


Former  Rimrock  Opera  conductor  Robert 
Wood,  who  will  make  his  San  Francisco  Opera 
debut  next  season  with  two  performances  of  the 
famed  love  story,  “La  Traviata.”  Wood  con¬ 
ducted  “The  Magic  Flute”  for  the  Billings  opera 
company  in  2003  and  has  also  served  as  chorus 
master  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  for  the  last  three 
seasons. 


Ripley  Hugo 


Matt  Lindahl,  a  former  actor  and  tour  director  with  Missoula  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Theatre,  who  made  it  to  the  Top  10  on  USA  Network’s  “Nashville 
Star”  on  March  6.  Lindahl,  who  spent  seven  years  in  Missoula  while 
working  for  MCT,  was  lead  singer  for  the  local  Cold  Mountain  Rhythm 
Band.  The  musician  and  actor  recently  moved  to  Nashville  to  pursue  a 
career  in  music. 

Another  Nashville  newcomer  and  former  Missoula-area  resident,  Jenn 
Adams,  who  won  the  USA  Songwriting  Contest  in  2003.  She  was  also  a 
finalist  in  the  Kerrville  New-Folk  and  Falcon  Ridge  songwriters  contests 
last  year.  Adams  recently  released  her  fourth  CD  .Under  the  Gypsy  Sky, 
which  was  recorded  in  Nashville. 


1 0th  annual  Contemporary  Quilt  Exhibition,  April  12-May  3  at  Gross 
McCleaf  Gallery  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 

Ennis  artist  Susan  Christie,  who  will  display  her  work  in  May  at 
Touching  Stone  Gallery  in  Santa  Fe,  NM,  in  a  show  titled  “Tranquil 
Light  II.”  Christie  will  also  offer  a  lecture,  “Oriental  Aesthetics  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Paintings  -  An  Artist’s  Perspective,”  May  8  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Women’s  Club;  and  a  workshop  on  May  10  at  the  Santa  Fe  Art  Institute. 

Christie  owns  Wild 
Crane  Studio  and  Show¬ 
room  in  Ennis. 

Whitefish  artist  Mar¬ 
garet  Graziano,  whose 
paintings  adorn  the  2004 
Energy  Conservation 
Calendar,  published  by 
the  Montana  Department 
of  Public  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The 
artist,  who  has  displayed 
her  work  throughout  the 
West,  portrays  land¬ 
scapes,  flowers,  gardens 
and  people. 


“Friends  of  Flowers”  by  Margaret 
Graziano 


Gita  Saedi  of  Missoula,  who  was  series  producer  for  “The  New 
Americans,”  which  debuted  March  29-31  on  many  PBS  stations.  The 
series  traces  the  lives  of  a  diverse  group  of  immigrants  and  refugees  over 
a  four-year  period. 


Montana  Public  Radio,  KUFM  in  Missoula,  whose  news  team  won 
four  regional  Edward  R.  Murrow  Awards  from  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association.  The  station’s  news  staff  was  honored  for 
“overall  excellence,”  while  news  director  Sally  Mauk  and  assistant  news 
director  Edward  O  Brien  were  honored  for  on-the-scene  coverage  of 
last  summer  s  Black  Mountain  Fire.  Mauk  also  took  top  honors  for  con¬ 
tinuing  coverage  of  the  Black  Mountain  and  Robert  fires;  and  her  story 
about  the  annual  Bison  Range  Roundup  won  in  the  “best  use  of  sound” 
category.  Montana  Public  Radio  also  met  its  goal  of  $425,000  during  its 
annual  mail-in  pledge  drive  and  on-air  fundraiser,  held  March  13-21. 


i  ne  Kiauo  v_  (immunity  1  neatre  in  Deer  Lodge,  which  received 
a  $10,000  grant  from  Pioneer  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  to  help  the 
83-year-old  facility  upgrade  its  sound  system.  The  740-seat  theatre  was 
purchased  in  1995  by  the  nonprofit  Rialto  Community  Theatre  and  now 
operates  year-round  with  a  volunteer  staff.  In  addition  to  movies,  the 
venue  provides  a  stage  for  plays,  concerts,  community  theatre  and  other 
live  performances.  Since  purchasing  the  Rialto,  the  board  has  invested 
more  than  $230,000  in  restoring  and  improving  the  only  auditorium  in 

i  owed  County.  More  Congrats  on  next  page 
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Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors: 

Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;e-mail: 
writeus@  lively 
times.com.  If  you 
include  a  digital 
photo,  please 
make  sure  it’s  at 
least  1 20  lines 
per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 
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Travel 

Montana 

receives 

national 

award 

The  Montana 
Commerce 
Department’s 
Travel  Montana 
program  has 
received  a  “Best 
Practices  in  Tour¬ 
ism”  Award  for  its 
tourism  develop¬ 
ment  funding 
programs  from 
Georgia  Tech’s 
Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  Institute 
(EDI). 

‘Travel 
Montana  has 
demonstrated  a 
commitment  to 
tourism  planning 
and  develop¬ 
ment  in  addition 
to  marketing  that 
is  rarely  found  in 
a  state  agency," 
noted  Dr.  Rich 
Harrill,  senior 
business  associ¬ 
ate  with  Georgia 
Tech’s  EDI.  That 
is  what’s  out¬ 
standing  about 
Montana’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  why  it 
was  selected  as 
a  Best  Practice 
in  Tourism.” 

The  tourism- 
related  programs 
include:  Tourism 
Infrastructure 
Investment 
Program  (TIIP); 
Community  Tour¬ 
ism  Assessment 
Program  (CTAP); 
and  Special 
Event  Grant  Pro¬ 
gram  (SEGP) 

This  is  the 
second  “Best 
Practices”  Award 
for  the  state’s 
tourism  program. 
In  2002,  the 
department’s 
internet  market¬ 
ing  program  was 
recognized  for 
excellence  by 
EDI. 


More  Congrats  to... 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings,  which  received  a  $50,000 
grant  from  the  Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Trust  to  support  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  series,  "All  Roads  are  Good:  Legacy,  Tradition  and  Innovation  in 
Western  Art  Today.”  The  series,  which  commemorates  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  kicked  off  last  summer  with  “Lewis  and  Clark’s  West” 
and  continues  in  July  2004  with  “Lewis  and  Clark  Territory.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  funding  the  exhibitions,  the  Bair  grant  will  help  the  museum  plan 
significant  educational  activities  to  coincide  with  the  series. 

The  newly  formed  Sanders  County  Arts  Council,  whose  mission 
is  “to  foster  and  promote  all  forms  of  art  through  public  performances, 
workshops,  exhibits  and  any  and  all  other  appropriate  means”  in  the 
county,  located  in  western  Montana.  A  grant  of  $5,000  helped  launch  the 
nonprofit  organization. 


Welcome  to  ... 


Craig  Waldron,  new  director  of  the 
Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery  in 
Chester.  Waldron  studied  fine  arts  and  natural 
resources  management  at  Colorado  State 
University  before  moving  to  Chester,  where 
he  has  operated  his  own  stained  glass  studio, 

Waldron  Glass  Art,  for  the  past  four  years. 

His  new  duties  include  expanding  programs, 
working  with  area  schools  and  fundraising  for 
the  arts  center. 

Alan  Royce  Satterlee,  new  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale 
in  Kalispell,  and  Sherry  Parmater,  grant 
fulfillment  coordinator  for  the  Building  Arts 
Participation  project  and  symphony  librar¬ 
ian.  Satterlee,  a  graduate  of  Montana  State 
University,  brings  considerable  manage¬ 
ment  and  fundraising  expertise  to  his  new 
post.  He  was  most  recently  the  development 
director  at  Hope  Ranch,  where  he  helped 
the  organization 
raise  more  than 
$200,000  and 
substantially  increase  its  donor  base.  He 
was  also  deputy  executive  director  of  the 
SEARCH  Homeless  Project,  an  agency  in 
Houston,  TX,  that  served  more  than  10,000 
people.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Colorado 
Chorale  in  the  1980s  and  lists  music  as 
one  of  his  major  interests.  Parmater  is  no 
stranger  to  orchestral  music  in  Montana. 

She  was  associate  producer  of  the  Montana 
Summer  Symphony  from  1998-2002;  and 
executive  director  of  the  Helena  Symphony, 

1997-2000.  She  was  also  interim  director  of  the  Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art  in  Kalispell  and  an  editorial  assistant  at  Montana  Magazine.  In 
her  spare  time,  she’s  a  fiber  artist,  plays  oboe  and  English  horn  in  the 
symphony  and  is  an  antiques  dealer  on  Ebay. 


Sherry  Parmater 


Alan  Royce  Satterlee 


Anne  Roberts  Morand,  associate  director  for  programming  and  chief 
curator  at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  and  Patricia  Boyle, 
the  new  school  and  adult  program  coordinator.  Morand  was  formerly 
senior  curator  at  the  Gilcrease  Museum  in  Tulsa,  OK;  she  earned  a 
bachelor’s  in  art  history  from  the  University  of  Tulsa  and  a  master’s  in 
art  history  from  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  During  her  tenure  at 
the  Gilcrease,  she  reinstalled  20  permanent  collection  galleries,  prepared 
numerous  special  exhibitions  and  authored  more  than  20  articles,  essays 
and  catalogues  related  to  western  art.  She  also  helped  launch  “Frederic 
Remington:  The  Color  of  Night,”  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Art,  and  two  companion  shows.  She  oversees  curatorial,  education 
and  operations  departments  at  the  museum  and  is  currently  serving  as  its 
interim  director.  Boyle  spent  nine  years  working  at  the  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  in  Helena,  where  she  held  positions  in  the  areas  of  historic 
preservation  and  administration. 


Condolences  to... 


The  family  and  friends  of  The  University  of  Montana’s  new  museum 
director,  Nelson  Britt.  He  died  April  1  of  pneumonia  while  undergoing 
chemotherapy  treatment  for  cancer.  Britt,  59,  was  hired  last  August  to 
oversee  UM’s  collection  of  more  than  8,000  pieces  and  to  help  build  a 
new  facility  for  the  artwork.  He  brought  18  years  of  experience  to  the  job 
-  including  an  impressive  new  glass  museum  at  Kansas  State  University 
that  he  helped  spearhead  and  bring  to  completion.  When  he  joined  UM,  he 
praised  the  university’s  “outstanding  collection  of  work”  and  added  that  it 
deserved  “a  proper  museum  for  its  assets  to  be  exhibited  and  maintained.” 
Bob  Frazier,  UM’s  executive  vice  president,  told  a  Missoulian  reporter: 

“He  was  an  extraordinarily  capable  man  who  had  done  a  lot  of  good  things 
for  the  museum  in  a  very  short  time,  and  he  has  helped  lay  the  groundwork 
for  us  to  move  forward.” 

The  family  and  friends  of  tenor  saxophonist  and  band  organizer  Glenn 
Muller.  The  musician,  age  81,  died  Feb.  4  in  Missoula.  He  was  self-taught 
and  began  playing  tenor  professionally  while  in  high  school;  he  played  his 
last  gig  at  Grizzly  Peak  Retirement  Center  the  week  before  he  died.  During 
World  War  II,  he  played  music  informally  with  other  soldiers  and  when  he 
returned  to  Missoula,  he  began  to  organize  and  play  in  bands  throughout 
the  area.  During  the  Big  Band  era,  Muller’s  groups  played  regularly  at  the 
Frontier  Lounge,  Fort  Owen  Inn  and  Elks  Clubs  in  Missoula  and  Hamil¬ 
ton.  He  also  gave  generously  to  his  community,  and  was  instrumental  in 
restoring  the  St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church  building  and  helping  the  Hmong 
people  grow  vegetables.  He  spent  a  decade  delivering  meals  to  housebound 
Missoulians  through  Meals  on  Wheels.  Fellow  musician  George  Goodrich 
described  him  as  “a  great  performer  and  a  great  friend.” 

The  family  and  friends  of  former  Montana  woodcarver  Edith  Carlson. 
She  died  of  cancer  at  age  60  in  Bellingham.  WA.  where  she  had  moved  in 
2002.  Carlson  gained  national  prominence  while  living  near  Rollins,  on 
the  west  shore  of  Flathead  Lake,  where  she  was  proprietor  of  Loose  Moose 
Carving.  Galleries  throughout  the  United  States  sold  her  carvings  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  Santa  Claus.  Her  work  was  shown  for  many  years  at  the  Heritage 
Market  of  American  Crafts  in  Valley  Forge,  PA;  she  also  participated  in  the 
Mountain  Arts  Rendezvous  in  Jackson  Hole,  WY,  in  1991 .  Carlson  earned 
an  art  degree  from  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman  in  1965,  and 
served  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Colombia  in  1966-67. 

The  friends  and  family  of  artist  Lise  James  of  St.  Ignatius.  James,  40, 
died  March  30  after  a  long  battle  with  a  rare,  incurable  form  of  cancer.  She 
earned  a  degree  in  fine  arts  from  The  University  of  Montana  and  was  an 
avid  painter.  She  also  was  a  partner  and  PR  person  for  her  family's  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  The  Wild  Plum  Station  in  Dixon  will  host  a  celebration 
of  her  life  and  work  June  12,  and  a  retrospective  exhibit  of  her  pastels  and 
acrylics. 


Music  educator  (continued  from  page  1) 


He  served  as  past  president  of  the  Montana  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation.  the  Montana  Educators  Association  and  the  Montana  High 
School  Association  Music  Committee.  He  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Northwest  Division  of  MENC. 

Larson  was  a  member  of  the  Great  Falls  Symphony  board  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  his  church’s  choir  director  for  more  than 
three  decades.  He  was  a  faculty  member  of  the  Red  Lodge  Music 
Festival  and  Flathead  Music  Festival  and  has  appeared  frequently  as 
a  guest  conductor  and  clinician.  Larson  also  organized  the  Winds  of 
Montana,  which  brings  professional  musicians  together  from  around 
the  state  to  perform. 

He  also  has  contributed  to  a  number  of  key  music  education 
publications,  and  wrote  Block  Scheduling  and  Survival  Skills  of 
Young  Music  Teachers.  Several  of  his  articles  have  been  published 
by  MENC. 

Larson  “is  ceaseless  in  his  determination  and  stamina  to  improve 
the  success  rate  and  retention  of  young  music  educators  and  to 
provide  quality  experiences  for  students  and  his  schools,”  writes 
Williams. 

“Bill  is  a  perfect  choice  to  join  others  who  are  already  Lowell 
Mason  Fellows  ...  He  exemplifies  the  same  high  ideals  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  music  education.” 


Reunion:  Bill  Larson,  right,  enjoys  the  MENC  awards  banquet 
with  Betty  Ellis,  left,  a  Conrad  native  and  retired  music  educa¬ 
tor  who  is  also  a  Lowell  Mason  Fellow,  and  her  daughter,  Amy, 
center.  (Photo  by  Major  Tim  Holton  of  Great  Falls) 
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Pete  Fromm  (from  page  1) 


Nature  writer  Gary  Ferguson  was  the  other 
Montanan  honored  with  a  2004  PNBA  Award. 
Ferguson  of  Red  Lodge  won  for  his  memoir 
Hawk's  Rest:  A  Season  in  the  Remote  Heart  of 
Yellowstone  (National  Geographic  Adventure 
Press). 

Coincidentally,  Fromm 
and  Ferguson  read  from  their 
PNBA  Award-winning  books 
at  the  Great  Falls  Festival  of 
the  Book  in  2002. 

The  other  2004  PNBA 
Award  winners  are: 

•  Linda  Hunt  of  Spokane 
for  her  history  book,  Bold 
Spirit:  Helga  Estby’s  Forgot¬ 
ten  Walk  Across  Victorian 
America  (University  of  Idaho 
Press). 

•  Erik  Larson  of  Seattle  for 
his  sociological  book  about 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair, 

The  Devil  in  the  White  City 
(Random  House). 

•  Matt  Ruff,  also  of  Se¬ 
attle,  for  his  novel  Set  This 
House  in  Order:  A  Romance  of  Souls  (Harper- 
Collins). 

•  Anthony  Swofford,  now  of  Oakland,  CA., 
for  his  memoir,  Jarhead:  A  Marine 's  Chronicle 
of  the  Gulf  War  and  Other  Battles  (Scribner). 

The  PNBA  represents  independent  booksell¬ 
ers  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska,  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

Fromm  has  now  won  the  regional  group’s 


award  for  three  forms  of  creative  writing:  a 
memoir,  Indian  Creek  Chronicles,  in  1994;  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  Dry  Rain,  in  1998; 
and  two  novels,  first  with  How  All  This  Started 
in  2001 ,  and  now  with  As  Cool  As  /  Am. 

Asked  to  explain  what  his  organization’s 

members  like  so  much  about 
Fromm’s  writing,  Cham¬ 
bliss  said  “they  love  find¬ 
ing  fun  and  interesting  and 
challenging  new  books  and 
recommending  them  to  their 
customers.  Hand-selling, 
they  call  it.  Pete’s  books  are 
excellent  for  hand-selling. 
None  of  his  works  have  yet, 
(yet!),”  he  added  for  em¬ 
phasis,  “been  turned  into  a 
movie,  and  he  still  has  not 
yet  (YET!)  achieved  the  na¬ 
tional  recognition  that  many 
of  us  feel  he  deserves.  So, 
when  our  booksellers  talk  to 
their  customers  and  recom¬ 
mend  one  of  Pete’s  books, 
they  know  that  that  customer 
will  come  back  asking  for 
more.  They  know  that  customer  will  ‘discover’ 
for  themselves  an  exciting  new  writer.” 

Fromm  said  he  was  surprised  to  win  the 
award  again. 

As  Cool  As  I  Am  has  been  controversial,  he 
added.  It’s  a  hard,  sexual  coming-of-age  story 
set  in  Great  Falls  and  told  by  a  15-year-old  girl 
named  Lucy. 


Writing  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  op¬ 
posite  gender  is  a  literary  challenge  and  one 
that  angers  some  readers,  Fromm  said.  The 
book  also  contains  some  “fairly  graphic  1 5- 
year-old  sex,”  he  said. 

“One  bookstore  owner  said  ‘it’s  great,  but 
who  do  I  sell  it  to,”’  he  said. 

A  New  York  Times  critic  all  but  called 
j  Fromm  a  pervert  and  roughed  up  the  book. 

[  The  same  day,  though,  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  critic  described  it  as  “startlingly 
|  beautiful  and  evocative.” 

Judy  Blunt,  author  of  Breaking  Clean, 
i  read  a  draft  of  the  book  and  told  Fromm  that 
J  not  only  was  his  character  Lucy  believable, 
i  but  that  Blunt  had  sat  next  to  her  in  high 
school,  Fromm  said. 

“It’s  not  pretty,  but  it’s  real  and  it  breaks  a 
reader’s  heart,”  critic  Jo- Ann  Swanson  wrote 
|  about  the  book  for  the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

In  addition  to  February’s  announcement  of 
|  the  award,  Fromm  said  another  accolade  for 
the  book  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
J  the  previous  week. 

Billboard  Magazine  released  a  survey  of 
J  major  musicians’  favorite  2003  releases. 

Jeff  Ament,  the  Big  Sandy-raised  bass 
player  for  the  major,  progressive  rock  band, 

|  Pearl  Jam,  told  the  magazine  he  wouldn’t  be 
confined  to  music  and  cited  among  his  favor¬ 
ite  works  of  art  of  2003  the  movie  “Lost  in 
Translation”  and  Fromm’s  novel,  A.v  Cool  As 
I  Am. 

-  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune 


Pete  Fromm 


(Photo  by  Mathew  Rowley) 
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Final  two  workshops  scheduled  for  The  Art  of  Leadership 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  committed  to  strengthening  the 
health  and  vitality  of  Montana’s  rural  and  urban  arts  organizations. 
With  financial  support  from  the  State  of  Montana  and  WESTAF 
(Western  States  Arts  Federation)  MAC  is  initiating  “The  Art  of 
Leadership”  program,  which  will  be  unveiled  in  Montana  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  model  program  for  use  in  other  western  states. 

Montanans  from  across  the  state  were  engaged  in  a  planning 
process  to  determine  the  short-  and  longer-term  needs,  challenges 
and  desires  for  assistance  of  community-based  arts  organizations. 
This  planning  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  multi-tiered  leader¬ 
ship  program  that  will  kick  off  in  2004  with  a  series  of  same-topic 
workshops  to  explore  the  “number-one  topic  of  concern”  -  money. 
In  2005,  the  program  offerings  will  continue  to  provide  learning 
opportunities  for  a  select  group  of  organizations  that  will  participate 
in  intensive  organizational  development  sessions. 

Workshops  offered 
across  the  state  in  2004 

Billings  and  Pray  (Chico  Hot  Springs)  are  the  locations  of  the 
final  two  workshops.  Opportunities  to  participate  at  any  one  of  the 
locations  will  permit  participants  to  work  on  the  very  same  topic 
with  the  same  team  of  presenters.  The  workshops  are  scheduled  to 
run  in  advance  of,  or  following,  a  statewide  service  organization’s 
annual  meeting. 

Content  of  workshops 

The  2004  workshops  are  designed  by  Jim  and  Julie  Copenhaver, 
who  bring  more  than  20  years  of  experience  on  non-profit  boards 
and  as  executive-level  leaders.  They  both  have  a  great  deal  of 
fundraising  experience  as  a  board  members  and  consultants.  They 
actually  like  fundraising! 

Their  “we’ve  been  there”  practical,  no-nonsense  approach  will 
help  participants  enhance  their  ability  to  make  a  difference  and  take 
the  pain  out  of  raising  funds  for  their  organization.  Jim  is  familiar  to 
the  Montana  symphonies,  as  he  led  their  leadership  conference  two 
years  ago  and  received  highest  marks  from  all  attendees. 

Janet  Brown,  formerly  the  director  of  South  Dakotans  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  prime  organizer  of  the  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  confer¬ 
ences  in  which  Montana  used  to  participate,  will  also  contribute  her 
nationally  renowned  expertise  by  joining  the  Copenhaver  team. 


Fundraising  -  The  game  everyone  can  play, 
and  must! 

Unless  you  have  an  oil  well  in  your  backyard,  you  need  to  develop  a 
solid  base  of  contributors  for  your  organization.  This  workshop  is  struc¬ 
tured  to  give  you  the  “take  home”  tools  and  information  to  improve  your 
ability  to  increase  your  contributed  income  and  build  a  solid  support  base. 
The  session  will: 

•  Update  current  fundraising  trends. 

•  Present  information  on  why  people/organizations  contribute. 

•  Show  how  to  help  avoid  the  “I  can’t  ask  for  money”  barrier. 

•  Use  interactive  experiences  to  help  participants  “leant  by  doing.” 

The  workshop  will  run  approximately  eight  hours  and  participants  will 

have  a  tightly  scheduled  series  of  hands-on  learning  and  information  shar¬ 
ing  opportunities. 

Workshop  dates 

May  20-21 :  Billings,  following  the  Montana  Association  for  Symphony 
Orchestras'  quarterly  meeting.  Thursday,  May  20,  3:30-5:30  p.m. 

and  Friday.  May  21,  8:30  a.m.-2  p.m.  at  Holiday  Inn  Grand  Mon¬ 
tana,  5500  Midland,  Billings 

Oct.  5-6:  Chico  Hot  Springs  in  Pray,  in  advance  of  the  annual  Montana 
Art  Gallery  Directors  Association  meeting.  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  1 1 :45 
a.m.-5:30  p.m.  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  8:30-10:30  a.m. 

Sign  up  now!  Seats  are  limited 

The  first  workshop,  held  Feb.  6  in  Missoula,  had  more  registrants  than 
could  be  accommodated,  so  sign  up  early!  Registration  is  open  to  all  arts 
organization  leaders  including  executive  directors,  members  of  the  board, 
trustees  and  key  staff  members  or  volunteers.  Registration  priority  will  be 
offered  in  this  order:  first  priority  to  those  organizations  who  are  members 
of  the  related,  state-wide  conference  (MASO  or  MAGDA);  second  prior¬ 
ity  to  MAC  grantees;  third  priority  to  other  arts  organizations;  and  fourth 
priority  to  other  non-profit  organizations.  Teams  of  at  least  three  people 
representing  an  organization  are  preferred.  The  registration  fee  is  $50  per 
organization  (not  per  individual).  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  for 
travel  subsidy  will  be  made  available  to  eligible  participants.  Information 
about  this  will  be  included  in  the  program  mailer. 

Kay  Grissom-Kiely  is  managing  registration  for  the  2004  workshops. 

To  register  or  for  more  information,  contact  her  at  406-543-9627  or  e- 
mail  kgkiely@earthlink.net. 

For  other  details,  visit  MAC’S  website,  www.art.state.mt.us. 


i  •.  | 

The  Art  of 

Leadership 


The  Presenters 
Jim  and  Julie 
Copenhaver  bring 
more  than  20 
years  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  non-profit 
boards  and  as 
executive-level 
leaders.  They 
both  have  a  great 
deal  of  fundrais¬ 
ing  experience  as 
board  members 
and  consultants. 
Janet  Brown,  for¬ 
merly  the  director 
of  South  Dakotans 
for  the  Arts,  and 
the  prime  orga¬ 
nizer  of  the  Art 
Beyond  Boundar¬ 
ies  conferences, 
will  also  contribute 
her  nationally 
renowned 
expertise. 


I 


The  Montana  Community  Foundation 

a  philanthropic  services  organization 


Our  thanks  to  the  Montana  Community  Foundation 

for  sponsoring  the  welcoming  dinner  during  February's 
Art  of  Leadership  workshop  in  Missoula! 
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Interpretive 
center  now 
offers  audio 
tours 

The  Lewis  and 
Clark  National 
Historic  Trail  In¬ 
terpretive  Center 
is  now  offering 
audio  tours  in  five 
languages.  US 
Bank  provided 
a  $10,000  grant 
to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive 
Center  Founda¬ 
tion  for  purchase 
of  the  playback 
equipment.  The 
USDA  Forest 
Service  scripted 
and  financed  the 
production  of  the 
narrative. 

“Having  these 
audio  tours  not 
only  benefits  visi¬ 
tors  who  cannot 
read  the  exhibit 
panels,  but  en¬ 
hances  the  inter¬ 
pretive  experience 
for  all  visitors,” 
said  center  direc¬ 
tor  Jane  Weber. 

For  $3,  a 
visitor  can  rent 
a  headset  and  a 
handheld  digital 
device  loaded 
with  a  choice  of 
two  different  audio 
exhibit  tours:  a 
30-minute  basic 
tour,  available  in 
several  languag¬ 
es,  or  -  for  more 
knowledgeable 
visitors  -  a  45- 
minute  audio  tour 
narrated  by  actors 
portraying  William 
Clark  and  George 
Shannon. 

For  more 
information  about 
Interpretive  Center 
programs,  call 
406-727-8733  or 
visit  www.fs.fed. 
us/rl/lewisclark/ 
Icic. 


All  Aboard!  For  Glacier  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  and  Glacier 
National  Park 

By  C.W.  Guthrie 

Published  January  2004  by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT 
$15.95  softcover 

The  closely  intertwined  history  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  its  landmark  bridging  of 
the  Continental  Divide  at  Marias  Pass,  and  the 
establishment  of  Glacier  National  Park  blend  in 
fascinating  fashion  in  this  infomiative  book. 

Railroad  baron  James  J.  Hill  had  big  ambitions  with  his  "Empire  Build¬ 
er”  railroad  line,  which  helped  open  the  scenic  Flathead  area  to  travel  and 
tourism.  This  documentary  work,  replete  with  historic  photos  and  detailed 
text,  offers  an  in-depth  look  at  the  world  of  railroads,  tourism,  capitalist 
ambitions  and  the  challenges  of  a  rugged  and  daunting  landscape. 

Author  C.W.  Guthrie  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  the  Ninemile  Valley 
west  of  Missoula.  This  is  her  third  book  on  Glacier  Park. 

Why  Gone  Those  Times? 

Blackfoot  Tales 

By  James  Willard  Schultz  (Apikuni)  and  edited 
by  Eugene  Lee  Silliman 
Published  2003  by  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  Norman,  OK 
$19.95  softcover 

This  volume  of  James  Schultz’s  writings, 
edited  by  Deer  Lodge  historian  Lee  Silliman.  pro¬ 
vides  some  of  the  most  authentic  and  insightful 
views  of  Blackfeet  Indian  life  on  record.  Paint¬ 
ings  and  bronzes  by  Charles  Russell  illustrate  the 
stories. 

Schultz  first  encountered  the  Blackfeet  -  gener¬ 
ally  considered  the  most  fearsome  and  dominant  of  the  Northern  Plains 
tribes  -  when  he  arrived  in  Montana  Territory  in  1877.  After  marrying  a 
Blackfeet  woman,  he  formed  close  relationships  with  many  tribal  members 
and  lived  with  them  on  and  off  for  the  next  70  years. 

Although  Schultz  was  neither  a  historian  nor  ethnologist,  he  packed 
his  writings  with  vivid,  detailed  accounts  of  the  tribal  history,  culture  and 
daily  life.  Named  Apikuni  by  the  Blackfeet,  he  provided  some  of  the  most 
compelling  first-hand  accounts  of  Indian  life  ever  penned. 

Apostles  and  Agitators  Italy’s 
Marxist  Revolutionary  Tradition 

By  Richard  Drake 

Published  2003  by  Harvard  University  Press, 

Cambridge,  MA 
$45  hardcover 

The  revolutionary  ethos  of  Italian  politics, 
the  terrorism  and  violence  that  it  has  frequently 
spawned,  and  the  Marxist  and  anarchist  revo¬ 
lutionaries’  failure  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
inequalities  created  by  capitalism  are  explored  in 
a  new  scholarly  work  by  University  of  Montana 
history  professor  Richard  Drake. 

This  in-depth  look  at  revolutionary  politics,  from 
Benito  Mussolini  to  the  modern  day  Red  Brigades,  illuminates  the  key  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Italian  revolutionary  tradition  and  how  terror  became  synony¬ 
mous  with  that  country’s  increasingly  anarchistic  tradition. 

Drake  has  also  authored  a  book  on  the  Red  Brigades’  1978  murder  of  long¬ 
time  Italian  political  leader  Aldo  Moro. 

The  Great  Divide  The  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  American  Mind 

By  Gary  Ferguson 

Published  June  2004  by  W.W.  Norton  and  Co., 

New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

In  his  latest  ode  to  the  wild,  outdoor  writer 
Gary  Ferguson  focuses  his  pen  on  the  awe-evok¬ 
ing  length  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  to 
south. 

Infusing  his  essays  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  and 
passion  for  the  region,  Ferguson  presents  a  rich 
natural  and  cultural  history  of  the  Rockies  and 
describes  how  they  have  profoundly  shaped  the  psyche  of  an  entire  nation. 
He  describes  humans’  bond  with  the  jagged  landscape  as  “strange  and 
outrageous,  beautiful  and  frightening  and  full  of  mystery.” 

Vistas  that  led  Rudyard  Kipling  to  utter  simply,  “Ye  Gods!”  and  that 
once  prompted  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  exclaim,  “this  is  a  view  that  bank¬ 
rupts  the  English  language,”  come  alive  in  Ferguson’s  sensitive,  scholarly 
and  often  profound  prose. 

The  book  recently  received  a  Mountains  and  Plains  Booksellers  Award. 
The  author’s  nature  articles  have  appeared  in  dozens  of  magazines,  and  he 
lectures  regularly  on  wilderness  and  conservation  issues. 


Flashback 

By  Jenny  Siler 

Published  February,  2004,  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York,  NY 
$25  hardcover 

Jenny  Siler,  Missoula’s  maven  of  taut  thrillers,  has 
unleashed  a  new  heroine  in  her  latest  novel.  A  young 
woman,  stalked  by  killers,  tries  to  unravel  the  secret 
of  her  past  in  Flashback,  set  in  Europe  and  Morocco. 

“The  first  memory  I  have  is  of  the  hour  I  came  into 
this  world.  Before  that,  there  are  just  the  ghosts  of 
what  I’ ve  forgotten,”  says  Eve  of  the  year  she’s  spent 
in  a  Benedictine  convent.  But  when  the  nuns  are 
massacred  and  the  one  survivor  tells  her,  “They  came 
for  you,”  Eve  lights  out  for  Morocco  in  an  effort  to 
discover  her  past.  She’s  equipped  -  much  to  her  own  amazement  -  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  violence  and  a  facility  with  guns. 

Siler  has  authored  three  previous  thrillers,  Easy  Money,  Iced  and  Shot.  Her 
latest  is  the  first  in  a  planned  series  of  three  books  featuring  her  new  heroine. 

“Jenny  Siler  writes  like  a  hard-boiled  angel,”  says  James  Crumley,  another 
master  of  the  genre. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Companion 
An  Encyclopedic  Guide  to  the 
Voyage  of  Discovery 

By  Stephanie  Ambrose  Tubbs  with  Clay  Straus 
Jenkinson  and  a  foreword  by  Stephen  E. 

Ambrose 

j  Published  July  2003  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 

New  York,  NY 

|  $30  hardcover,  $16  softcover 

Arriving  just  in  time  to  help  Lewis  and  Clark 
enthusiasts  sort  through  the  bewildering  amount  of 
material  on  the  intrepid  explorers,  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  guide  features  an  impressive  compendium  of 
alphabetized  details. 

Helena  resident  Stephanie  Ambrose  Tubbs  -  daughter  of  the  late  historian 
1  Stephen  Ambrose  and  an  aid  in  his  book  research  -  worked  with  Jefferson 
|  scholar  Clay  Straus  Jenkinson  on  this  impressive  project.  “Together  they  have 
taken  a  continent-sized  mass  of  information  and  condensed  it  into  one  easy-to- 
use  reference  volume,”  says  author  Dayton  Duncan  (Out  West  and  Lewis  and 
Clark:  The  Journey  of  the  Corps  of  Discovery). 

In  his  foreword,  Ambrose  says  the  book  “accomplishes  what  all  such  works 
strive  to  do,  be  a  complete  account  of  the  people,  places,  and  things  associated 
with  the  Corps  of  Discovery  ...  from  now  on  it  will  be  the  basic  reference  source 
in  every  Lewis  and  Clark  scholar’s  library.” 

The  White  Calf  Kicks 

By  Deborah  Sheer 

Published  2003  by  Autumn  House  Press, 

Pittsburgh,  PA 
$14.95  softcover 

Missoula  poet  Deborah  Sheer  produces  stunning 
images  and  wide-ranging  verse  in  her  first  published 
book  of  poetry,  an  assortment  of  poems  that  show 
acute  awareness  of  word  play  and  the  evocative 
nature  of  sound. 

From  odes  to  lost  black  cats  and  bison  to  torch 
poems  resonating  of  sex  and  metaphysics,  Slicer 
delicately  balances  joy  and  pain  to  convey  ideas  and 
emotion  with  clarity.  The  styles  vary  considerably,  with  ample  use  of  unusual 
line  breaks  and  stanza  placement. 

Poet  Robert  Pack  praises  Sheer’s  poems  for  their  “verve  and  energy,  their 
surprising  moves  and  juxtapositions,  and  their  many  passages  of  poignant 
emotion.”  And  poet  Naomi  Shihab  Nye  calls  them  “brilliant  and  breathtaking, 
original  and  haunting,  riveted  with  meaning  and  music.”  Sheer  is  the  winner  of 
the  2003  Autumn  House  Poetry  Prize. 

Short  in  the  Saddle  And  Other  Wild, 

Funny  Tales  of  the  Outdoors 

By  Don  Laubach  and  Mark  Henckel 
Published  2004  by  Don  Laubach,  distributed  by 
Riverbend  Publishing  Co.,  Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

A  wild  assortment  of  folksy  hook-and-bullet 
tales  from  field  and  stream  have  been  collected  by 
Montana  outdoor  writers  Don  Laubach  and  Mark 
Henckel. 

The  duo  chronicles  the  unexpected  and  outlandish 
things  that  can  and  do  happen  while  trekking  through 
the  woods  in  search  of  monster  elk,  trophy  walleye 
and  trout.  Many  a  Montana  outdoor  enthusiast  will 
enjoy  with  a  sympathetic  chuckle  the  pitfalls  and  antics  related  in  these  pages. 

Laubach  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  elk  and  elk  hunting,  and  also  mar¬ 
kets  cow  elk  calls  from  his  home  in  Gardiner.  Henckel,  longtime  outdoors  editor 
for  the  Billings  Gazette,  has  written  several  books  on  hunting. 
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Ireland  Standing  Stones  to 
Stormont 

By  Tom  Quinn  Kumpf 
Published  2004  by  Devinish  Press,  Boul¬ 
der,  CO 

$39.95  hardcover,  $24.95  softcover 

Award-winning  photographer  and  author 
Tom  Quinn  Kumpf  presents  an  enchanting 
and  enlightening  look  at  the  land,  history 
and  people  of  Ireland  in  this  large  format, 
photograph-rich  book. 

From  the  many  mysterious  stone  structures 
and  circles  that  dot  the  land,  to  its  environ¬ 
mental  and  political  past  and  future,  Kumpf 
shares  an  inspired  vision  of  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  The  Pittsburgh  native 
and  28-year  resident  of  Missoula  previously  wrote  Children  of  Belfast,  the 
award-winning  book  on  “The  Troubles”  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Kumpf  “has  become  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  in  his  efforts  to  come  to 
terms  with,  to  understand  this  contradictory  little  postage-stamp  of  a  land,” 
says  Irish  author  Eddie  Lenihan. 

Land  of  Nakoda  The  Story  of  the 
Assiniboine  Indians 
From  the  Tales  of  the  Old  Ones  as  told  to 
First  Boy  (James  L.  Long) 

Illustrated  by  Fire  Bear  (William  Standing) 

A  Federal  Writers  Project  reprint,  pub¬ 
lished  2004  by  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  and  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

The  ancient  oral  traditions  of  the  Nakoda  People 
and  whispers  of  a  vanishing  past  echo  in  these 
tales,  written  in  first-person  style  in  1942  as  part  of 
a  Federal  Writers  Project. 

Based  on  intensive  interviews  with  Assiniboine,  or  Nakoda,  elders,  the  sto¬ 
ry  weaves  together  oral  history,  traditions,  beliefs,  spirituality  and  ultimately 
tragic  loss.  At  the  same  time,  it  chronicles  how  one  human  culture  sought  to 
maintain  dignity  in  the  face  of  looming  tribal  extinction. 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  everyday  life  “hint  at  the  subtlety  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  essence  and  humbleness  of  man  living  in  harmony  with  nature,”  writes 
Fort  Peck  Community  College  President  James  Shanley.  “The  book  reflects 
the  respect  shown  by  the  interviewer  for  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  oral 
traditions.” 


Clay  Center 

By  Phil  Condon 

Published  April  2004  by  Eastern  Washington 

University  Press,  Spokane,  WA 
$18.95  softcover 

Missoula  writer  Phil  Condon’s  first  novel 
explores  the  troubled  terrain  of  the  Vietnam 
War  from  the  perspective  of  a  20-year-old  peace 
activist. 

Clay  Center  won  the  Faulkner  Society’s  William 
Faulkner  Prize.  Contest  judge  Valerie  Martin, 
noted  that  -  in  addition  to  its  merits  as  a  well-told 
story  -  the  book  “is  also  a  particularly  timely 
reminder  that  the  flag  we  so  earnestly  salute  stands 
for  the  right  to  dissent.  In  my  view  it  cannot  be  published  soon  enough.” 

Robin  Lippincott,  author  of  Our  Acadia  and  Mr.  Dalloway,  speaks  to 
Condon’s  storytelling  prowess:  “With  Condon  at  the  wheel  and  with  narrative 
drive  to  bum,  we  are  in  good  hands.  How  I  loved  and  admired  Miller  Silas, 
this  timely  novel’s  hero  (yes  hero),  for  his  beating  and  indefatigable  good 
heart.” 

Condon,  who  teaches  environmental  writing  at  The  University  of  Montana, 
also  wrote  River  Street:  A  Novella  and  Stories.  He  was  a  1993  recipient  of  a 
writing  fellowship  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Our  Savage 

By  Matt  Pavelich 

Published  2004  by  Shoemaker  and  Hoard, 

Washington,  DC 
$24  hardcover 

"Too  large  a  baby  to  pass  through  anyone’s  hips, 
he  was  cut  out  of  his  mother  with  a  midwife’s 
septic  knife.”  So  begins  the  life  of  Danilo  Lazich 
-  also  known  as  Vuk  Hajduk  and  finally  Danny 
Savage  -  somewhere  in  Croatia. 

Eventually,  this  giant  (feared  even  as  a  boy) 
settles  in  a  remote  comer  of  Wyoming  with  his 
wife  Stoja  -  a  woman  “who  was  unable  to  over¬ 
look  anything  in  anyone  ...  for  her  prayers  and 
penances  she  had  been  granted  a  life  as  a  dark  disturbance.”  His  new  world 
seemed  a  perfect  match  for  Savage’s  appetites  and  intelligence:  “Enterprise 
was  all  in  the  nation  ...  he  would  be  welcomed  here.” 

Pavelich,  who  lives  in  Poison,  received  the  Montana  First  Book  Award  for 
his  short-story  collection,  Beasts  of  the  Forest,  Beasts  of  the  Field.  He  was 
also  awarded  Michener  and  Montana  Arts  Council  fellowships. 

“Our  Savage  is  an  extraordinary  book.  I  don’t  know  of  anything  like  it 
in  our  literature,”  says  Evan  S.  Connell,  author  of  Son  of  the  Morning  Star. 
“Matt  Pavelich  is  uncommonly  vital  and  original." 


Land 


Bob  Nell:  Soft  and  Bronze 

Recorded  November  2002  by  Gil  Stober,  Peak  Recording  and 

Sound,  Bozeman,  MT 

Bob  Nell  has  become  a  happy  family  man,  and  his  new  CD  shows 
it.  Soft  and  Bronze,  featuring  Nell  on  piano,  with  Mike  Bisio  on  bass 
and  Brad  Edwards  on  drums,  bespeaks  a  contented  outlook  on  life 
from  start  to  finish.  While  showcasing  plenty  of  this  Bozeman  jazz 
wizard’s  renowned  pyrotechnical  prowess,  the  eight  cuts  on  this  out¬ 
ing,  all  original  Nell  compositions,  are  simply  a  lot  of  fun  to  listen  to. 

Bassist  Bisio,  who  lives  in  Seattle,  is  a  long-time  Nell  collabora¬ 
tor  who  matches  the  pianist’s  harmonic  and  melodic  temperament 
every  step  of  the  way.  Bisio’s  tone  is  superb  -  a  pure  acoustic  sound 
captured  by  recording  directly  from  the  wood  of  the  bass.  Drummer 
Edwards  is  also  a  veteran  Nell  cohort.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
ideal  drummer  who  truly  listens,  supports  the  improvising  soloist, 
keeps  the  tune  driving,  and  plays  interesting  and  musical  solos. 

A  sense  of  collective  improvisatory  fun  is  present  throughout  this 
CD,  even  on  the  ballads,  like  the  title  cut.  “Soft  and  Bronze.”  This 
tune  features  a  deceptively  simple  theme  that  Nell  handles  with  a 
light  touch.  His  solo  has  a  dancing  feel  reminiscent  of  Tommy  Flana¬ 
gan,  the  great  poet  of  jazz  piano.  Bisio  takes  a  deft  bass  solo,  playing 
with  precise  clarity  high  up  the  fingerboard. 

“Song  for  Aria,”  another  beautiful  ballad,  has  a  melody  that  lingers 
in  the  ear  and  ought  to  have  lyrics,  if  it  doesn’t  already. 

“808  Express”  is  a  catchy  minor-riff  romp  that,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
express  trains,  picks  up  speed  by  the  end,  but  this  only  adds  to  the 
thrill.  These  guys  are  never  in  any  danger  of  derailing. 


_ W, 

“Milo’s  Blues”  and  “Steve’s  Re¬ 
venge"  are  also  up-tempo  grooves, 
both  with  hard-driving  driving  piano 
statements  and  smooth  interplay 
with  the  bass  and  drums.  “Trium¬ 
phant  Thoroughfare.”  one  of  my 
favorite  cuts,  is  a  flowing  medium- 
tempo  jazz  waltz,  featuring  lyrical 
melodic  statements  over  big,  McCoy 
Tyner-esque  chords. 

The  CD  closes  with  two  versions  of  the  same  tune,  a  12-bar  blues 
titled  “Blues  for  KB"  (takes  one  and  three).  Anything  but  redun¬ 
dant,  these  two  cuts  reveal  how  a  jazz  performance  can  change  and 
evolve. 

Take  one  is  solid,  with  fine  piano  solo  work  and  some  great  trad¬ 
ing  of  full  choruses  and  four-bar  sections  among  all  three  players. 
Take  three  has  a  new  intro,  a  more  loose  feel  throughout  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  solo  structure,  culminating  in  an  exciting  bit  of  freewheeling 
collective  improvisation.  I'm  glad  Nell  decided  to  put  both  versions 
on  the  CD.  I’ll  bet  ‘take  two’  would  be  well  worth  hearing  too. 

Bob  Nell  just  keeps  growing  as  a  musician,  and  this  CD  is  a  won¬ 
derful  document  of  the  current  positive  state  of  his  art. 

He’ll  celebrate  his  new  recording  with  three  concerts:  May  21  at 
MSU-Billings  Cisel  Recital  Hall:  May  22  at  the  Myma  Loy  Center 
in  Helena;  and  May  23  at  a  house  concert  in  Bozeman.  For  details, 
call  406-586-8902. 

-  David  Horgan 
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Mothering  Up 
celebrates 
poets  and 
pickers 

Odes  to  the 
West  -  both  seri¬ 
ous  and  silly  -  are 
on  the  menu  at 
the  second  annual 
“Mothering  Up  -  A 
Gathering  of  Cow¬ 
boy  Poets  and 
Pickers,”  May  7-8 
at  the  high  school 
in  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  The 
Meagher  County 
Chamber  and 
White  Sulphur 
Springs  Rotary 
Club  sponsor  this 
unique  economic 
development 
project. 

Young  poets 
and  pickers  will 
kick  off  the  week¬ 
end  festivities  with 
a  free  perfor¬ 
mance,  7  p.m. 
Friday. 

Sessions 
begin  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  when 
cowboy  poets  and 
musicians  from 
several  states  will 
perform  through¬ 
out  the  day.  Art, 
crafts,  silent 
auction  items  and 
food  concessions 
offer  added  incen¬ 
tives  to  attend  the 
free  events. 

The  Night 
Show  perfor¬ 
mance  begins  at 
6:30  p.m.  Fea¬ 
tured  entertainers 
are  Jim  Hamilton, 
Decker;  Bill  Ros- 
siter,  Kaispell;  and 
Chuck  Larsen,  s 
Saratoga,  WY. 
Sisters  Rusty  En- 
decott  and  Susan 
Park,  known  as 
Wyoming  Red,  will 
close  the  show. 

“Mothering  Up” 
concludes  with 
Cowboy  Church, 
9:30  a.m.  Sunday. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  the 
Meagher  County 
Chamber  at  mea- 
gher@  mtintouch. 
net. 
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Download 
folk  songs 
for  99  cents 

The  nonprofit 
label  Smithsonian 
Folkways  Record¬ 
ings  is  making  its 
entire  collection 
of  33,000  folk  and 
world  music  songs 
available  as  down¬ 
loads  for  99  cents 
apiece. 

This  ser¬ 
vice  debuted  in 
early  April  on  the 
label’s  own  site, 
www.folkways. 
si.edu,  and  will 
be  available  later 
this  spring  on  the 
Smithsonian’s 
site,  www.global- 
sound.org. 

The  Folk¬ 
ways  catalog 
was  donated  to 
the  Smithson¬ 
ian  Institution  in 
Washington,  DC, 
after  the  death  of 
label  founder  Moe 
Asch  in  1986.  The 
recordings,  which 
date  back  to  1948, 
include  material 
by  Woody  Guth¬ 
rie,  Leadbelly, 
Brownie  McGhee 
and  Pete  Seeger. 

-  Billboard 


The  Frederico 
Brothers: 

Rails 

Recorded  2002 
at  The  Atrium, 

Missoula,  MT, 
and  2003  at  The 
Recording  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Missoula 
Produced  by  The 
Frederico  Broth¬ 
ers  and  Ron  Meissner 
Four  Missoula-area  musicians  weave  folk 
and  country  into  a  catchy,  beat-laden  blend  of 
“outlaw”  music  in  their  new  release,  Rails. 

The  Frederico  Brothers  bring  ample  tal¬ 
ent  and  experience  to  the  recording.  The  CD 
features  13  original  tunes  by  songwriters  Paul 
Kelley  (vocals  and  bass)  and  Bruce  Carlson  (vo¬ 
cals  and  acoustic  guitar),  plus  musical  support 
by  longtime  Missoula  stalwarts  Phil  Flamilton 
on  harmonica,  percussion,  drums  and  jawharp, 
and  Peter  Walther  on  electric  guitar,  mandolin 
and  vocals.  Missoula  clarinetist  Dexter  Payne 
contributes  on  two  tracks. 

In  addition  to  the  original  compositions,  the 
group  covers  tunes  by  Richard  Thompson, 
Delbert  McClinton/Gary  Nicholson  and  Tom 
Russell. 

From  the  title  tune,  an  ode  to  the  joys  of  rid¬ 
ing  the  rails,  to  songs  about  tarpaper  shacks,  lost 
love,  the  hangman’s  noose  and  .38  Specials,  the 
collection  pays  homage  to  western  myth  and 
reality.  Hard  luck  and  loneliness  are  persistent 
themes. 

However,  the  Frederico  Brothers  also  know 
how  to  lay  down  a  beat  and  craft  a  melody,  and 
the  growling  vocals  often  mix  with  plaintive 
guitar  and  harmonic  riffs  and  lilting  mandolin 
solos  to  suggest  other  musical  influences.  “Open 
Any  Window,”  in  which  Gandhi  speaks  about 
the  horrors  and  hope  of  humankind,  provides  a 
startling  change  of  pace. 

The  songs  were  recorded  in  2002  and  2003  at 
the  Missoula  studios  The  Atrium  and  The  Re¬ 
cording  Center,  respectively.  Carlson  and  Kelley 
have  each  played  music  for  three  decades.  Their 
experience  spans  genres  and  geography,  from 
Austin  to  Minneapolis,  from  Seattle  to  Glendive 
and  Missoula. 

The  group  performs  regularly  in  Missoula, 
where  band  members  note  they  “have  jobs  and 
families,  and  approach  music  for  the  creative 
joy  of  it.” 

-  Bob  Phillips 

Florence 
Guest: 

The  Call 
of  the 
Chrysalis 

Recorded, 

Mixed  and 
mastered 
2003  by  Peak 
Recording 
and  Sound, 

Bozeman,  MT 
Bozeman  songwriter  and  musician  Florence 
Guest  has  released  a  compilation  of  songs  de¬ 
scribing  various  aspects  of  her  spiritual  journey, 
with  the  talents  of  several  area  musicians  creat¬ 
ing  an  evocative  soundscape. 

The  title  song  refers  to  the  “metaphorical 
journey  into  the  womb  of  the  Beloved  where  all 
that  we  thought  we  knew  about  Love  and  Life 
dissolves,”  the  artist  explains  in  the  CD  liner 
notes.  The  songs  actually  grew  out  of  a  book 
Guest  was  writing  about  her  spiritual  evolution, 
a  project  that  mysteriously  caused  an  upwelling 
of  old  song  lyrics  she  had  written  years  earlier. 

“It  soon  became  clear  that  I  had  to  record  the 
CD  first,”  she  says.  “I  had  to  give  my  songs 
wings  to  fly.  I  had  to  give  them  a  new  life; 
richer  and  fully  orchestrated.” 

To  help  her  accomplish  that  task,  she  re¬ 
cruited  a  number  of  fine  Montana  musicians 


through  the  recording  studio,  Peak  Recording  & 
Sound  in  Bozeman.  Along  with  Guest  on  vocals 
and  guitar,  the  album  features:  Bob  Nell,  piano; 
Kenny  Williams,  bass;  Mike  Parsons,  mandolin 
and  fiddle;  Kyle  Brenner,  cello;  Mike  Certalic, 
violin;  Trevor  Ostenson,  violin;  Alan  Faque,  sax; 
Jo  Flagg,  bass;  Bob  Waters,  tin  whistle;  M.J. 
Torrance,  piano;  Ginger  Lee,  tar;  Patty  Sheets 
andLaura  Burrows,  vocals. 

The  song  titles  reflect  the  themes  of  personal 
adventure  and  spiritual  growth:  “Caterpillar  and 
Butterfly,”  “1000  Ways  to  Pray,”  “Freedom’s 
Secret,”  “It’s  Only  Rain”  and  “Wake  Up  Chil¬ 
dren.”  The  artist  wrote  nine  of  the  album’s  1 1 
songs. 

For  details,  visit  www.Meta4Multimedia.com 
or  call  Peak  Recording  and  Sound.  800-998- 
PEAK. 

-  Bob  Phillips 

Frank 
Bramante: 

Everything 
Old  is  New 
Again 

Recorded  in 
2003  at  Lone 
Wolf  Studio, 

Bigfork,  MT 
Released 
December  03 
by  Old  Growth  Records,  Bigfork,  MT 
Bigfork  musician  Frank  Bramante  recently 
reached  out  to  a  larger  audience  with  the  release 
of  a  CD  that  features  ten  original  tunes  and  a 
classic  ’60s  and  ’70s  rock  sound  that’s  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Neil  Young. 

With  a  voice  and  growling  electric  guitar 
sound  that  clearly  shows  potent  Young  influ¬ 
ences,  Bramante  touches  on  a  variety  of  themes 
from  life  and  the  modem  world.  “Western 
Man”  can’t  help  but  remind  listeners  of  Young’s 
“Southern  Man.” 

The  collection  of  songs  was  written  over 
a  span  of  25  years  and  frequently  performed 
before  appreciative  crowds  in  Montana.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Idaho  during  the  past  decade.  The 
musical  styles  include  country  rock,  folk,  blues 
and  electric  rock,  delivered  with  a  solid  beat, 
captivating  melodies  and  hooky  grooves  by 
Bramante  and  his  two  sons  -  Jake  on  bass  and 
vocals  and  Josiah  on  drums  and  vocals. 

Bramante  notes  that  the  album  is  distinctly 
homegrown:  not  only  did  he  write  and  record 
his  own  songs  in  his  own  studio  that  he  built,  he 
also  sings  all  the  lead  vocals,  and  plays  acoustic 
and  electric  guitars,  banjo,  piano  and  harmonica. 
He  helped  build  two  of  the  acoustic  guitars  he 
plays,  and  adds,  “I  even  helped  create  the  bass 
player  and  drummer.” 

Music  ought  to  have  something  to  say,  Bra¬ 
mante  believes.  “Music  has  the  ability  to  reach 
into  lives  and  cause  reflection  and  change,”  he 
says.  “This  album  has  the  potential  to  do  that  in 
a  very  positive  way.” 

Visit  www.frankbramante.com  for  details. 

-  Bob  Phillips 

Shaugh- 
nessy 
Hill:  Live 
on  Saint 
Patrick’s 
Day 

Recorded  March 
17,  2002,  at 
Eichardt’s 
Pub  in  Sand- 
point,  ID,  and 

produced  by  David  F.  Latham 

Anyone  with  a  love  of  Ireland  and  its  tra¬ 
ditional  music  will  revel  in  the  spontaneity  of 
this  live  album  by  Libby’s  popular  Celtic  band, 
Shaughnessy  Hill.  The  group  plays  22  tunes  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Emerald  Isle,  including  traditional 


Celtic  numbers  as  well  as  originals  by  David 
Latham. 

The  band  performed  the  tunes  live  at 
Eichardt’s  Pub  in  Sandpoint  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  2002  and  the  pub’s  audience  contributes  a 
spirited  ambiance  to  the  CD. 

The  band  was  formed  in  1992  by  David  and 
Carol  Latham,  and  was  named  after  the  mine 
that  operated  in  the  Libby  area  in  the  1 890s  and 
early  1900s. 

Carol  provides  vocals  and  performs  on 
bodhran,  darbuka,  tambourine  and  washboard; 
David  sings  and  plays  the  uilleann  pipes,  pen- 
nywhistle,  Irish  bouzouki  and  Celtic  lap  harp; 
Kathi  O'Leary  sings  and  plays  guitar  and  ac¬ 
cordion;  and  Lee  Tonner  sings  and  plays  fiddle. 
Also  appearing  on  the  CD  are  guests  Frank 
Chiaverini,  bouzouki;  William  Corbell,  banjo; 
Brian  Cox,  guitar,  pennywhistle  and  vocals; 
and  Danny  Walden  on  Scottish  highland  pipes. 

As  befits  Irish  music,  tunes  range  from  light¬ 
hearted  and  lively  to  tear-drenched,  and  include 
such  classics  as  “The  Irish  Rover,”  “Beer  Beer 
Beer,”  “Red  is  the  Rose,”  “Wild  Colonial  Boy” 
and  “When  Irish  Eyes  are  Smiling.”  The  as¬ 
sortment  undoubtedly  had  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
crowd  at  Eichardt’s  both  smiling  and  crying  in 
their  green  beer. 

Further  details  on  the  band  are  available  by 
e-mailing  montanian@libby.org. 

-  Bob  Phillips 

The  Alan 
Lane 
Band: 

Danger 
Zone 

Recorded 
Spring  2003 
at  North¬ 
west  Music, 

Troy,  MT 
Engineered  by 
Frank  Chiaverini;  mixed  and  produced  by 
Chiaverini  and  Alan  Lane 
Alan  Lane’s  latest  release  features  a  wonder¬ 
fully  eclectic  collection  of  blues  cover  tunes 
by  artists  ranging  from  Leadbelly  and  T-Bone 
Walker  to  Van  Morrison  and  Greg  Brown.  The 
songs  are  rendered  with  Lane’s  distinctively 
gritty  vocal  sound  and  some  rich,  soulful  musi¬ 
cianship. 

The  Troy  musician,  who  previously  released 
a  collection  of  traditional  folk  and  western 
tunes,  offers  a  14-song  palette  that  will  capture 
the  imaginations  of  blues  lovers  everywhere. 

Lane,  who  provides  husky  vocals  and  plays 
acoustic  guitar,  performs  with  his  cohort  from 
his  previous  release,  Frank  Chiaverini.  on 
electric  and  acoustic  guitars,  banjolin,  dobro, 
mandolin,  cuatro,  mandocello,  bazouki  and  gut 
guitar.  Gary  Snow  plays  bass  and  Marc  Clarke 
adds  drums  and  percussion. 

Also  boosting  the  richness  and  complexity  of 
the  band’s  sound  are  guests  John  Hancock  on 
harp,  Radoslav  Lorkovic  on  keyboard,  Brenda 
Nagode  on  alto  and  soprano  sax,  Ty  Nagode  on 
baritone  sax  and  clarinet,  and  John  Nelson  on 
trumpet. 

The  offerings  are  as  diverse  as  the  artists,  but 
all  feature  an  unmistakable  blues  beat,  style  and 
lyrical  quality.  The  lineup  kicks  off  with  the 
traditional  “St.  James  Infirmary,”  and  wends  its 
way  through  songs  by  more  than  a  dozen  old- 
time  and  contemporary  songwriters,  including 
Tom  Waits,  Randy  Newman,  Percy  Mayfield 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilkins. 

All  14  songs  are  rendered  in  a  heartfelt  and 
musically  polished  fashion  that  commands  im¬ 
mediate  attention.  The  CD  confidently  conveys 
the  historic  richness  and  emotional  impact  of  a 
musical  style  that  remains  timeless. 

Those  who  have  the  blues,  or  just  appreciate 
it,  will  find  the  genre  well  represented  in  Dan¬ 
ger  Zone.  For  details  or  to  order  a  copy,  visit 
www.alanlane.homestead.com. 

-  Bob  Phillips 
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Remembering  Frieda  Fligelman 

Award  recognizes  efforts  to  promote  community  accord  and  diversity 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Folklife  Director 

aswaney@state.mt.us 

In  March,  I  received  the 
very  first  Frieda  Fligelman 
Award  from  the  Helena 
YWCA.  The  award  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  recognize  women  who 
promote  community  accord 
and  diversity. 

When  I  first  received  the 
phone  call,  I  felt  very  honored. 

At  the  same  time,  I  didn’t 
necessarily  feel  that  I  deserved 
the  award  because  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  hold  at  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  demands  that  I  carry 
out  activities  that  support  these 
important  qualities  in  commu¬ 
nity  life.  Besides,  my  doctorate 
is  in  anthropology,  and  that 
assumes  an  interest  and  regard 
for  people  from  other  cultures 
and  societies. 

Then  I  began  to  change  my 
mind  -  not  so  much  because 
of  myself,  but  rather  because 
of  the  woman  for  whom  the 
award  is  named.  Frieda  Fligel¬ 
man  was  a  poet,  a  scholar  and 
a  thinker  -  she  was  also  a  friend  and  a  huge 
influence  in  my  life. 

To  discover  why  this  award  is  named  for 
Frieda  requires  a  bit  of  Helena  and  world  his¬ 
tory.  Fundamentally,  the  award  bears  her  name 
because  she  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Helena  YWCA.  But,  as  the  YWCA’s 
current  director  Kathleen  Harrington  told  me, 
at  the  time  the  Y  was  organized  the  national 
by-laws  did  not  allow  non-Christians  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Frieda  was  Jewish. 

She  was  bom  in  Helena  in  1890.  Her  father, 
Hermann  Fligelman,  was  a  Rumanian  immi¬ 
grant  who  made  his  way  west  and  opened  a 
dry  goods  store  on  Last  Chance  Gulch  during 
the  gold  rush.  Neither  Frieda  nor  the  Christian 
ladies  who  helped  establish  the  YWCA  let 
these  by-laws  stand  in  their  way,  however,  and 
she  joined  the  board. 

As  a  child  I  used  to  see  Frieda  at  the  com¬ 
munity  concerts  held  in  the  Civic  Center. 

When  I  first  met  her,  she  was  a  diminutive, 
elderly  (in  body  only,  I  can  tell  you)  woman 
who  almost  always  wore  a  long  green  velvet 
coat  and  a  purple  velvet  beret.  She  was  usually 
engaged  in  rapt  and  energetic  conversation 
with  someone. 

She  was  a  vir¬ 
tual  magnet  for  young 
people  because  she 
was  so  excited  about 
everything,  especially 
art,  music,  poetry  and 
the  life  of  the  mind. 

While  growing  up 
here  in  the  '50s  and 
’60s,  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  get  to 
know  her  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  and  brother-in-law, 

Belle  and  Norman 
Winestine.  The  three 
of  them  were  some  of 
the  most  gentle  and 
humane  people  1  have 
ever  known. 

As  I  got  to  know 
her,  I  found  that 
Frieda  had  studied  an¬ 
thropology  and  sociol¬ 
ogy,  which  interested  me.  Moreover,  she  had 
studied  with  the  famous  anthropologist  Franz 
Boas  at  Columbia  University.  Boas,  who  later 
taught  Margaret  Mead,  is  still  regarded  as  one 


Alexandra  Swaney,  director  of  folklife  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  received 
the  inaugural  Frieda  Fligelman  award  from  the  Helena  YWCA. 


(rather  than  technology  that 
some  cultures  didn’t  have  yet), 
languages  were  all  equally  rich 
in  vocabulary.  Her  work  was 
published  in  Anthropos,  a  well- 
known  journal  of  the  time. 

Among  her  conclusions  was 
the  observation  that  “the  native 
African  language  Fulani  ...  has 
an  artistic  and  psychological 
richness  which  astonish  every¬ 
one  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  investigate  the  subject  . . .”  In 
other  words,  Fulani  was  NOT 
primitive. 

This  study  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  anywhere,  but  she  had  a 
very  difficult  time  receiving  any 
real  credit  for  her  work.  Despite 
her  pioneering  research,  she  ran 
into  the  invisible  barriers  that 
women  of  the  time  encountered 
in  academia.  She  was  denied  a 
Ph.D.  because  her  thesis  advisor 
deemed  that  her  studies  were 
linguistics  instead  of  sociology. 
Today,  there  is  a  field  called 
sociolinguistics.  Frieda  was  just 
too  far  ahead  of  her  time. 


of  the  founders  of  modem  anthropology,  and  is 
best  known  for  insisting  on  the  basic  equality 
of  human  cultures. 

At  the  time,  some  scholars  believed  that 
“primitive”  peoples  were  not  capable  of 
rationality  and  were  almost  subhuman  (obvi¬ 
ously,  a  form  of  this  thinking  still  exists  today). 
Boas  countered,  based  on  his  research,  that  all 
human  cultures  deserve  respect  since  they  each 
include  language,  customs,  art,  music,  reli¬ 
gion  and  ceremonies  -  the  things  that  make  us 
human.  He  thought  scholars  should  study  the 
languages  of  cultures  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
complexity  and  individuality  of  each  thought 
system. 

In  192Q,  after  finishing  her  doctorate  work  at 
Columbia,  Frieda  set  out  to  see  the  world.  She 
worked  in  what  is  now  Israel  for  the  Palestine 
Economic  Society  as  a  statistician,  and  must 
have  visited  Egypt,  where  she  posed  for  a 
picture  by  the  Sphinx.  She  spent  most  of  her  12 
years  abroad  living  in  Paris,  although  she  also 
spent  time  in  Berlin  and  other  European  cities. 

In  Paris,  she  studied  languages  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  African  Languages  and 
Cultures  with  Professor  Henri  Labouret,  who 
had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  Africa.  At 
the  time,  the  French 


"Frieda  Fligelman,  a 
founder  of  the  Ffelena 
YWCA,  "was  a  virtual 
magnet  for  young 
people  because  she  was 
so  excited  about  every¬ 
thing,  especially  art, 
music,  poetry  and  the 
life  of  the  mind." 


anthropologist  Levy- 
Bruhl  argued  that 
“primitive”  people  spoke  “primitive”  languag¬ 
es.  Frieda  decided  to  prove  him  wrong. 

Using  a  technique  in  which  she  compared 
five  different  languages,  she  discovered  that  in 
areas  of  speech  that  concerned  human  behavior 


Returning  to  the  United  States,  she  lived 
in  Berkeley  throughout  most  of  the  1930s 
and  ’40s.  During  this  time  she  translated  two 
important  books  by  French  writer  Maurice 
DelaFosse  into  what  became  The  Negroes  of 
Africa;  she  could  not  find  a  publisher  for  the 
work  and  was  told  it  was  “ahead  of  its  time 
once  again. 

Frieda  wrote  1 , 1 00  short  poems  over  the 
span  of  her  life.  This  one  is  my  favorite 
because  it  embodies  her  attitude  toward  the 
benefits  of  what  she  called  “Civilization.” 

Nature  and  Culture 

I  have  an  impulse  to  write: 

Sir!  You  are  crazy! 

Go  to  hell! 

Bang! 

But  four  thousand  years  of  culture 
Stand  beside  me  smiling 
And  I  write  suavely: 

Sir,  Would  it  not  be  possible 
To  reconsider  the  matter 
From  another  point  of  view. 


The  world  could  use 
a  little  more  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  these  days! 

In  1 948  Frieda  re¬ 
turned  to  Helena  to  care 
for  her  ailing  stepmother. 
She  became  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the 
Montana  Institute  of  the 
Arts,  and  received  the 
Helena  Arts  Council’s 
first  Electrum  Award. 

She  finally  achieved 
some  recognition  for  her 
research  too.  She  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of 
Sciences  in  1972  and  was 
honored  at  the  World  Congress  of  Sociology  in 
1975  for  her  pioneering  efforts  in  sociolinguis¬ 
tics.  I  helped  her  prepare  a  paper  on  her  early 
work  that  she  read  at  the  congress. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  YWCA  for  com¬ 
memorating  her  life  in  this  way  and  very 
honored  to  receive  the  first  award. 
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Living  Art 
Workshop 

Living  Art  is 
offering  a  six- 
week  workshop 
titled  “Tending 
Your  Garden: 

An  Exploration 
of  the  Self,”  for 
people  who  are 
experiencing  or 
have  experienced 
chronic  and/or 
physical  illness 
that  has  limited 
their  quality  of 
life. 

The  workshop 
will  be  held  on  six 
Tuesdays,  May  4- 
June  8,  at  Living 
Art’s  new  head¬ 
quarters  in  the 
Dinny  Stranahan 
Research  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Missoula. 
Sessions,  which 
include  garden¬ 
ing,  writing  and 
mask-making,  are 
free.  Registra¬ 
tion  is  required 
by  April  30;  call 
406-549-5329 
or  e-mail  livart@ 
inwspace.org. 

Living  Art 
is  a  nonprofit 
organization  that 
supports  heal¬ 
ing  through  the 
expressive  arts. 
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NAEA  offers 
art  education 
handbook 

The  National 
Art  Education 
Association 
describes  its  new 
book,  Handbook 
of  Research 
and  Policy  in  Art 
Education,  as  a 
milestone  in  the 
field  of  art  educa¬ 
tion. 

Edited  by  Elliot 
Eisner,  Stanford 
University  and 
Michael  Day, 
Brigham  Young 
University,  the 
36-chapter  hand¬ 
book  provides 
an  overview  of 
the  remarkable 
progress  that  has 
characterized 
this  field  in  recent 
decades. 

Organized 
into  six  sections, 
it  profiles  and 
integrates  the 
following  elements 
of  this  rapidly 
emerging  field: 
history,  policy, 
learning,  curricu¬ 
lum  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  assessment, 
and  competing 
perspectives. 
Because  the 
scholarly  founda¬ 
tions  of  art  educa¬ 
tion  are  relatively 
new  and  loosely 
coupled,  this 
handbook  pro¬ 
vides  researchers, 
students,  and 
policy  makers 
(both  inside  and 
outside  the  field) 
with  an  invaluable 
snapshot  of  its 
current  boundar¬ 
ies  and  rapidly 
growing  content. 

The  book  costs 
$130  (or  $90  for 
NAEA  members). 
For  details,  call 
800-299-8321 . 


ducation 


The  PAL  approach 

Making  the  arts  part  of  the  community  vocabulary 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Choteau  occupies  a  quadrant  of  central 
Montana  best  known  for  wheat  harvests  and 
cattle  ranches.  Small  towns  are  strung  like 
beads  along  the  rim  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Front:  Bynum,  Fairfield,  Goldenridge  -  rural 
communities  where  the  arts  would  typically  be 
a  foreign  language  for  students  and  townsfolk 
alike. 

But  thanks  to  the  hard  work,  diligence 
and  vision  of  the  Choteau  Performing  Arts 
League  (PAL),  the  arts  are  becoming  part  of 
these  communities’  vocabulary  -  a  language 
as  riveting  as  cattle  prices,  as  resonant  as  the 
wheat  harvest. 

PAL  usually  sponsors  five  concerts  a  year  in 
Choteau  -  a  mixed  menu  ranging  from  Japa¬ 
nese  drumming  to  mime.  The  ensembles  are 
usually  plucked  from  the  menu  of  the  Montana 
Performing  Arts  Consortium,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  encourages 
block  booking  among 
the  state’s  largely 
rural  performing  arts 
presenters.  But  the 
unusual  aspect  of 
PAL’s  program  re¬ 
volves  around  its  artist 
residencies. 

According  to 
education  coordinator 
Julie  Shepherd,  most 
performers  spend  at 
least  a  week  in  the 
community  and  are 

encouraged  to  connect  with  as  many  people 
as  possible.  PAL  members  host  potlucks  for 
the  performers  and  squire  visitors  to  church 
dinners,  nursery  schools  and  nursing  homes. 
"They  aren't  just  visiting  the  schools,”  she 
says.  "They’re  hanging  out,  being  part  of  our 
community.” 

That  connection  usually  pays  off  with  larger 
audiences.  Ralph  Paulus,  a  founder  of  the 
group  and  its  grant  writer,  suggests  that  new 
ideas  can  make  people  nervous,  and  getting 
the  artists  out  in  the  community  helps  diminish 
that  sense  of  strangeness. 

“People  have  to  have  incentive  to  go  to 
these  things,”  he  says.  “Is  it  riskier  to  stay 
home  or  riskier  to  go?”  If  the  community 
knows  the  performer,  it  becomes  riskier  to  stay 
home  and  miss  out. 

The  school  residencies  also  take  a  partici¬ 
patory  tack.  Instead  of  performing  for  large 
assemblies,  artists  are  encouraged  to  meet  with 
smaller  groups  of  children.  “Kids  get  to  take 
part,  learn  the  trade,”  says  Shepherd.  “They 
learn  it’s  possible  for  them  to  do  art  or  be  an 
artist,  even  in  Choteau.” 

Jennifer  Smith,  a  violist  with  the  Cascade 
Quartet,  believes  the  longer  exposure  benefits 
both  artists  and  audience.  The  classical  four¬ 
some,  composed  of  principal  members  of  the 
Great  Falls  Symphony,  spent  eight  days  over  a 
two-week  period  in  Choteau  and  surrounding 
towns  this  winter,  culminating  in  a  perfor¬ 
mance  on  Feb.  22. 

The  quartet’s  school  offerings  took  two 
forms.  For  some  classes,  they  offered  an 
interdisciplinary  program  in  which  children 
listened  to  some  short  movements  and  were 
encouraged  to  describe  the  music  through  a 
visual  medium. 

“Each  child  picked  a  color  and  played  with 
shading,  shapes  and  line"  as  the  musicians 
played.  “Then  we  opened  up  the  palette  of 
colors  to  them,  and  asked  them  to  reflect  the 
moods  and  character  of  the  music  through  the 
artwork,”  says  Smith. 

The  quartet  also  offers  a  children's  show 
that  melds  music  and  acting.  Members  take 


turns  tying  music  to  math  and 
science  concepts,  and  showing 
how  a  song  can  tell  a  story  (as 
in  Bartok’s  “Diary  of  a  Fly”). 

They  also  helped  members 
of  a  school  band  work  on  a 
piece  of  music  and  attended  a 
Monday  night  jam  session  with 
the  local  fiddlers’  group.  “They 
were  wondering  what  kinds  of 
classical  stuff  they  could  be  do¬ 
ing,”  says  Smith.  “We  brought 
music  and  suggestions.” 

The  quartet  also  worked 
with  the  high  school  chorus 
and  community  choir  for  a 
performance  of  two  movements 
of  Vivaldi’s  “Gloria”  during 
their  concert.  “The  choir  singing  ’Gloria’  with 
us  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  program,” 

says  Smith.  “They  did  a 
beautiful  job.” 

“It’s  wonderful  for 
me,  when  at  the  end  of 
something  like  this,  I 
can  feel  I’m  performing 
for  friends,”  says  Smith. 
“There’s  a  sense  of  con¬ 
nection  that  certainly 
bolsters  the  performance 
in  some  way.” 

Since  the  quartet 
resides  relatively  close 
to  Choteau.  members  are 
hoping  the  experience 
will  evolve  into  an  ongoing  relationship  with 
the  community.  “We’re  hopefully  sowing  seeds 
for  more  regular  interaction,  whether  its  another 
collaborative  choral  venture  or  more  interaction 
between  us  and  the  schools.” 

The  Montana  Transport  Company  spent  a 
week  in  Choteau  and  Teton  County  in  February 
2003.  According  to  the  company’s  education 
director  Karen  Kaufmann,  “it  was  an  incredible 


experience.”  In  addition  to  five  performances 
of  “Math  Moves”  for  school  assemblies,  danc¬ 
ers  taught  creative  movement  to  teachers,  nurs¬ 
ing  home  residents  and  adults  with  disabilities. 
They  shared  dance  moves  with  cheerleaders 
and  offered  hip-hop  for  high  school  students, 
swing  dance  for  adults  and  dancing  and  drum¬ 
ming  for  all  ages. 

The  intense  level  of  community  involve¬ 
ment  made  the  residency  unique,  says 
Kaufmann.  “People  put  us  up  in  their  homes, 
they  held  a  potluck  for  us  every  night  with  a 
different  family  and  Julie  Shepherd  accompa¬ 
nied  us  on  all  of  our  tours,”  she  says.  “We  felt 
so  taken  care  of.” 

When  company  members  stopped  by  the 
coffee  shop  or  the  grocery  store,  they  were 
greeted  by  name.  By  the  end  of  the  visit,  “we 
knew  90  percent  of  the  community  on  a  first¬ 
hand  basis.” 

That  immersion  opened  doors  for  the  artists. 
“It  helped  the  local  people  be  more  receptive  to 
an  art  form  such  as  dance,  which  many  had  no 
prior  background  with,”  says  Kaufmann.  “And 
the  connection  between  artists  and  townsfolk 
was  wonderful  -  we  learned  about  their  con¬ 
cerns  and  they  learned  about  our  art.” 


"It's  wonderful  for  me 
when  at  the  end  of 
something  like  this,  I 
can  feel  I'm  perform¬ 
ing  for  friends." 

-  Jennifer  Smith,  viola, 
Cascade  Quartet 


The  Montana  Transport  Company  illustrates  straight  lines  in  “Math  Moves,”  per¬ 
formed  in  Choteau  last  year. 


Tips  on  building  better  residencies 

Community  involvement  is  a  hallmark  of  artist  residencies  sponsored  by  the  Choteau 
Performing  Arts  League.  If  PAL  members  Ralph  Paulus  and  Julie  Shepherd  were  writing  a 
how-to  manual,  communication  would  probably  perch  at  the  top  of  their  list. 

“A  ton  of  communication  goes  on,  from  now,  when  we  start  writing  grants,  until  the 
day  the  artists  get  here,”  says  Shepherd,  who  serves  as  PAL’s  bookkeeper  and  education 
director. 

“I  swear,  we  talk  to  everybody  under  the  sun,”  adds  Paulus.  “From  the  people  in  the 
community  we  want  to  hook  up  with  to  the  artists,  and  everybody  in  between.” 

Other  ingredients  include: 

•  Clear  vision:  “We  have  to  understand  what  our  job  is,”  says  Paulus.  “It’s  not  about 
what  I  like  -  it’s  about  hooking  artists,  culture  and  ideas  with  people  in  the  community.” 

•  First  impressions:  Most  of  the  performers  are  initially  contacted  through  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Performing  Arts  Consortium’s  showcase,  usually  held  each  February.  At  that  point, 
PAL  is  shopping  for  community-friendly  performers.  “We  really  take  advantage  of  that 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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New  brochure  promotes  arts  education 


A  new  advocacy  publication.  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion,  Building  Skills  for  School  Work  and 
Life,  is  available  free  from  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts 
Education. 

With  engaging  photos  and  anecdotes,  the 
process-color  piece  offers  ample  examples 
of  how  am  education  helps  students  develop 
their  potential,  connect  to  the  community  and 
build  job  skills. 

For  example,  a  quote  from  the  parent  of  a 
student  in  eastern  Montana  says:  "My  daugh¬ 
ter  struggles  at  school  with  all  of  her  sub¬ 
jects,  but  art  is  her  port  of  entry  for  learning." 

“Art  is  something  that  passes  on  through 
a  community,  boosting  our  spirits  and  our 
thinking."  says  a  fifth  grader  from  Gallatin 
Gateway.  "Our  community  needs  an  like 
everything.” 

The  publication  is  a  project  of  the  Utah 
Arts  Council’s  Arts  Education  Program,  and 
was  produced  in  collaboration  with  arts  agen¬ 
cies  and  education  organizations  in  Montana, 


Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  It  includes  quotes 
from  students,  parents  and  educators  in  each 
of  those  states. 

“Through  their  artwork,  students  will  be 
able  to  communicate  their  vision,  dreams, 
hopes  and  aspirations  in  a  language  that  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  potent.”  says  a  teacher  from  Idaho. 

And,  as  if  to  offer  proof,  a  Helena  fifth 
grader  reports:  “When  I  heard  we  were  doing 
dances.  I  was  not  happy.  Now.  I  like  it  a  lot 
...  It’s  like  a  big  secret  that  has  been  wanting 
to  explode.  Now  that  it  has,  I  love  dancing.” 

According  to  Beck  McLaughlin,  MAC’S 
education  director,  the  publication  offers  a 
great  tool  for  arts  educators  and  parents  “to 
use  with  school  boards,  administrators  and 
local  businesses.  It  really  talks  about  what  arts 
education  contributes  to  a  student." 

To  order  copies,  call  MAC’S  Arts  Education 
Hotline  at  800-282-3092,  e-mail  mac@state. 
mt.us,  or  contact  the  Montana  Alliance  for 
Arts  Education  at  40,§-368-231 5. 


Tips  on  building  a  better  residency  (from  previous  page) 


New  guide 
updates  info 
on  NCLB  Act 

The  National 
Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies, 
NASAA,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with 
many  national  arts 
service  organiza¬ 
tions,  has  updated 
No  Subject  Left 
Behind:  A  Guide 
to  Arts  Education 
Opportunities  in 


time  to  talk  to  the  artists,”  says  Shepherd.  “If 
they’re  fabulous  on  stage  and  have  no  idea 
how  to  talk  to  anybody  off  stage,  they  won’t  be 
coming  to  Choteau.” 

•  Community  interaction:  Board  members 
host  potlucks  and  performers  have  the  option  of 
staying  with  local  families  during  their  resi¬ 
dency.  “Where  in  the  community  do  artists  get 
familiar  with  people?”  Paulus  asks.  The  answer, 
in  a  small  town,  is  “everywhere.” 

“When  artists  get  here,  they  are  treated  like 
family,”  adds  Shepherd.  “They  want  to  give 
more  because  they  feel  so  welcome.” 

•  Longer  residencies:  For  the  past  four 
years,  PAL  has  encouraged  artists  to  spend  at 
least  a  week  in  the  community  and  to  engage 
with  children  and  community  members  in 
“more  intimate,  more  participatory”  ways,  says 
Shepherd.  One  primary  funding  source  -  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  Artists  in  the  Schools 
program  -  encourages  such  residencies. 

At  the  same  time,  PAL  must  be  sensitive 
to  local  schools.  “Some  want  assemblies  and 
some  want  as  many  small-group  workshops  as 
they  can  get,”  Shepherd  says. 

•  Ask  the  right  questions:  Artists  aren’t 
all  alike.  Some  like  to  work  with  small  groups 
and  others  are  partial  to  assemblies.  Some  will 
stay  a  week;  others  are  only  available  for  a  few 
days.  Some  artists  want  to  be  paid  for  each 
activity  while  others  accept  a  flat  fee  and  say, 
“put  me  to  work,”  says  Shepherd.  These  are 
important  questions  to  ask  at  the  onset. 

•  Build  rapport  with  schools:  Shepherd's 
job  as  education  director  is  twofold.  First, 

she  connects  with  teachers  and  administrators 
throughout  Teton  County  -  from  schools  with 
300  kids  in  Choteau  and  Conrad,  to  Golden- 
ridge,  with  nine  students.  “I  find  one  person  in 
each  school  -  not  an  administrator  -  who  can 
tell  me  what  they  want,  what  they’re  doing,” 
she  says.  “You  have  to  have  a  friend  in  each 
school.” 

In  addition.  Shepherd  takes  charge  when  the 
artists  come  to  town.  “They  never  have  to  make 
cold  calls  at  these  schools,”  says  Paulus.  “Julie 
hauls  them  everywhere  and  knows  everybody.” 

•  Build  rapport  with  artists:  PAL  members 
always  meet  with  the  artists  before  they  come 

-  preferably  in  person  and  in  Choteau  (although 
phone  calls  and  e-mail  also  work)  -  and  explore 
avenues  for  collaboration.  “We  try  to  tie  the 


Mime  Bill  Bowers  shared  his  stage  exper¬ 
tise  with  the  community  theatre  group. 


performance  or  residency  to  something  that’s  go¬ 
ing  on  in  our  town  already,”  says  Shepherd. 

She  offers  a  few  examples:  When  mime  Bill 
Bowers  visited,  he  offered  to  coach  members 
of  the  local  theatre  troupe  as  they  rehearsed  for 
a  performance  of  “Oliver!”  Four  Shadow,  an  a 
cappella  quartet,  performed  at  basketball  games 
in  Choteau  and  Fairfield.  Attendance  at  their 
concert  “was  the  biggest  turnout  so  far,”  says 
Shepherd.  “It  was  fabulous.” 

The  Japanese  drumming  group,  Fubuki  Daiko, 
could  only  spend  a  few  days  in  town,  so  PAL 
did  its  best  to  prepare  the  town  for  their  visit.  A 
representative  from  Kumamoto  Plaza  in  Helena 
offered  several  workshops  on  Japanese  arts.  “It 
really  set  up  an  excitement  when  Fubuki  Daiko 
came,  because  the  kids  had  been  learning  about 
Japan  all  year  long.” 

•  Build  trust:  By  the  time  artists  arrive  in 
Choteau,  “we’ve  screened  them,  we’ve  met  with 
them,  we’ve  talked  to  them,”  says  Shepherd.  “So 
the  teachers  do  trust  us  -  they’re  willing  to  leave 
it  in  our  hands.” 

A  good  track  record  helps,  adds  Paulus.  “That 
way,  the  artists  are  not  at  risk,  the  teachers  are 


not  at  risk  and  we’re  not  at  risk  -  we  have  the 
guts  to  go  out  and  do  further  matchmaking.” 

•  Effective  grant  writing:  Choteau’s 
residencies  are  funded  through  three  primary 
sources.  WESTAF  (the  Western  States  Arts 
Federation)  helps  pay  for  concerts  and  school 
assemblies;  the  Montana  Performing  Arts 
Consortiums  offers  Quick  Grants  for  concerts; 
and  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Artists  in  the 
Schools  program  helps  pay  for  longer  residen¬ 
cies  and  more  in-depth  workshops. 

According  to  Paulus,  grant  writing  helps 
refine  proposals  for  the  upcoming  season.  “The 
grant-writing  process  helps  you  think  about 
and  focus  on  what  the  artist  can  do,”  he  says. 
“Putting  words  on  a  page  -  that’s  when  ideas 
become  steak  instead  of  Jello.” 

The  schools  also  help  pay  for  residencies. 
When  the  artists  are  lined  up,  PAL  sends  letters 
to  each  of  the  nine  participating  schools,  outlin¬ 
ing  residency  options  for  the  coming  year  and 
asking  for  commitments.  “The  administrators 
and  teachers  really  respond  well  to  what  we’re 
doing,”  says  Shepherd.  “They  think  it’s  impor¬ 
tant,  worthwhile.” 

•  Wrap  it  up:  PAL  always  tries  to  meet  with 
artists  a  few  weeks  following  a  residency.  Ide¬ 
ally,  they  gather  over  dinner;  but  a  conference 
call  can  work  too.  That  informal  evaluation 
helps  both  the  artists  and  presenters  evolve.  “It 
gives  us  insight  into  the  process  and  the  com¬ 
munity,”  says  Paulus.  “All  kinds  of  stuff  comes 
up  ...  By  the  time  you  get  to  dessert,  you’ve 
really  peeled  off  the  onion  skin.” 

For  more  information  or  tips  on  how  to 
improve  artist  residencies,  call  Julie  Shepherd 
at  406-466-2324  or  e-mail  julshepherd@yahoo. 
com.  “I’d  love  to  offer  any  advice  I  can,”  she 
says. 


the  2001  NCLB 
Act. 

This  publication 
serves  as  a  guide 
for  state  and  local 
arts  and  education 
leaders  to  learn 
more  about  the 
federal  No  Child 
Left  Behind  Act 
and  the  multiple 
opportunities  for 
arts  education.  It 
provides  a  brief 
overview  of  the 
legislation,  includ¬ 
ing  where  to  find 
references  to  the 
arts,  descriptions 
of  individual  pro¬ 
grams  with  arts- 
specific  examples 
that  have  received 
funding,  and  links 
to  websites  for 
additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

Also  included 
are  FY  2004 
appropriations  fig¬ 
ures  and  new  pro¬ 
gram  descriptions, 
such  as  Supple¬ 
mental  Services. 
The  publication  is 
available  in  PDF 
format;  visit  www. 
nasaa-arts.org  for 
details. 


Grant  writing  can  help 
refine  ideas.  "Putting 
words  on  a  page  -  that's 
when  ideas  become 
steak  instead  of  Jello." 

-  Ralph  Paulus 
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Publication 
touts  role 
of  arts 
centers 

The  Acts  of 
Achievement:  The 
Role  of  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Centers 
in  Education  is 
available  in  PDF 
format  on  the 
Dana  Foundation 
website,  www. 
dana.org,  or  by 
calling  the  foun¬ 
dation  office  at 
212-223-4040. 

In  addition  pro¬ 
filing  the  educa¬ 
tion  programs  of 
performing  arts 
centers  through¬ 
out  the  country, 
this  periodical 
provides  case 
studies  of  eight 
performing  arts 
centers  in  the 
United  States  that 
offer  outstand¬ 
ing  education 
programs  and 
resources. 

There  is  an 
extensive  article 
about  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  success¬ 
ful  artist  residen¬ 
cies  written  by 
Lynne  Silverstein, 
long-time  associ¬ 
ate  and  con¬ 
sultant  with  the 
Kennedy  Center, 
and  an  executive 
summary  of  the 
2003  symposium, 
"Acts  of  Achieve¬ 
ment:  The  Role 
of  Performing 
Arts  Presenters  in 
Education.” 

For  anyone 
looking  for  artist 
residency  guide¬ 
lines,  The  Acts 
of  Achievement 
reflects  the  best 
of  the  best. 


Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 

Attracting  travelers  helps  the  center  grow 


for  Rural 


It 
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By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

In  June  2003,  seven  arts  orga¬ 
nizations  received  Building  Arts 
Participation  (BAP)  grants,  funded 
by  the  Wallace  Foundation  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  continues  its 
profile  of  recipients  with  the  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 
(CCAHC)  in  Miles  City,  which 
received  $37,148  to  broaden  its  exhi¬ 
bition  and  educational  emphasis. 

According  to  director  Mark 
Browning,  the  BAP  program  was  a 
perfect  fit  for  the  arts  and  heritage 
center,  which  had  been  looking  for 
innovative  ways  to  attract  new  visi¬ 
tors.  “We  read  the  grant  application 
and  said  ‘this  is  us  -  we’ve  been 
there,  done  that,  we’re  already  of  that  mind.’” 

“I’ve  never  been  content  with  the  number 
of  people  coming  through  these  doors,”  he 
adds.  Currently,  about  10,000  people  a  year 
visit  CCAHC,  which  inhabits  90-year-old 
water  storage  tanks  near  the  banks  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  River. 

Local  support  and  membership  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  remained  stable  over  the  years. 
“Our  growth  is  in  travelers,”  says  Browning. 

On  one  hand,  the  art  center’s  proximity 
to  Interstate  90 
offers  a  ready¬ 
made  supply  of 
tourists,  especially 
during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  On 
the  other  hand, 
enticing  visi¬ 
tors  to  leave  the 
thoroughfare  and 
tour  the  museum 
has  been  a  major 
hurdle. 

The  Montana 
Department  of 
Transportation  has 
stringent  guide¬ 
lines  regarding 
signage  along 
the  interstate. 

Culturally-related 
billboards  must 

measure  no  more  than  300  square  feet,  be  off 
the  right-of-way,  avoid  pictorial  elements  and 
keep  language  informational.  Organizations 
can  post  up  to  three  billboards  in  each  direction 
within  50  miles  of  their  community. 

To  capture  the  interest  of  passing  motor¬ 
ists,  CCAHC  teamed  up  with  the  nearby  Range 
Riders  Museum.  “There’s  a  lot  of  overlap  in 
our  cultural  audience,”  says  Browning. 

The  museum  already  had  pre-existing  struc¬ 
tures  and  landowner  permission  for  billboards. 
CCAHC  proposed  doubling  the  size  of  the 
signs  (to  600  square  feet)  and  offering  informa¬ 
tion  about  both  museums.  The  state  approved 
the  variance,  allowing  the  two  organizations 
to  essentially  “stack”  their  signs.  The  highway 
department  follows  a  similar  strategy  with  its 
standardized  informational  signs  that  often 
flank  interstate  exits. 

‘They  would  much  rather  see  fewer 
structures  along  the  highway,”  says  Browning. 
“And  size  was  not  a  problem  since  these  are 
still  much  smaller  than  commercial  bill¬ 
boards.” 

In  addition,  the  new  billboards  offer  a  more 
succinct  message  to  travelers.  “It’s  certainly 
less  confusing  to  the  public,”  says  Browning. 
“We’ve  simplified  directions  and  are  marketing 
our  similarities.” 

The  organizations  teamed  up  on  two  new 
billboards,  which  cost  more  than  $4,000  each; 
two  more  are  in  the  works.  CCAHC  has  also 


The  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  occupies  a  90-year-old 
water  storage  plant  in  Miles  City. 


expanded  its  print  advertising,  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  regional  travel  guides. 

“One  of  cultural  organizations’  biggest 
problems  is  finding  ways  to  attract  visitors  with 
signage,”  Browning  says.  “Getting  people  to 
your  door  is  a  real  challenge.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  center  has  focused 
more  on  the  “heritage”  side  of  its  mission 
in  hopes  of  forging  deeper  connections  with 
locals.  In  February,  it  launched  a  new  ongoing 


works  of  Montana’s  early  mod¬ 
ernists,  such  as  Isabelle  Johnson 
and  Bob  and  Gennie  DeWeese, 
whose  work  was  also  informed 
by  the  landscape  and  people  of 
eastern  Montana.  “The  two  are 
quite  well  connected,  if  the  story 
is  positioned  right,”  he  says. 

“People  here  are  raw-bone 
stock  and  damn  proud  of  the  their 
history  -  as  smudged  and  poorly 
written  as  it  sometimes  was,” 
Browning  adds.  “We’ve  tried  to 
show  it  as  factually  as  we  can.” 

Another  facet  of  CCAHC’s 
ongoing  efforts  to  boost  visitors 
is  its  “By  Design”  exhibition 
series.  Every  other  year,  the  center 
premieres  an  exhibit  of  works  that 
link  art  and  daily  life. 

The  first  “By  Design”  show  focused  on 
furniture-making  and  a  second  celebrated  the 
automobile.  Last  summer,  photos  of  hot  rods 
shared  gallery  space  with  actual  cars  and  10 
classic  motorcycles  in  “By  Design:  Driven.” 

In  addition  to  generating  local  interest, 
the  show  was  a  magnet  for  bikers,  en-route 
to  or  from  the  annual  Harley  confab  in  Stur¬ 
gis,  SD.  “The  motorcycle  crowd  was  fun,” 
says  Browning.  “They  were  not  your  usual 


Historic  photo  by  R.C.  Morrison  is  part  of  the  “Miles  City  on  the 
River”  exhibit. 


New  signage  helps  attract 
motorists  from  Interstate  90, 
while  an  emphasis  on 
"heritage"  exhibits  is 
bringing  new  locals  to  the 
door.  "Little  by  little,"  says 
director  Mark  Browning, 
"we're  picking  up  a 
bigger  cross-section  of  the 
public." 


historical  exhibit,  “Miles  City  on  the  River.” 
Sophisticated  display  panels,  interpretive 
materials,  signage  and  storyboards  augment 
the  selection  of  historical  images  by  prominent 
area  photographers  including  L.A.  Huffman  and 
Evelyn  Cameron. 

“At  the  opening,  we  saw  many  first-time- 
ever  visitors.”  Browning  reports.  The  exhibit 
continues  to  spur  the  interest  of  area  residents, 
who  are  fiercely  proud  of  their  history. 

Browning  realized  a  decade  ago  that  many 
of  the  area’s  historic  photo¬ 
graphs  were  disappearing. 

He  recalls  an  estate  auction 
where  hundreds  of  Huff¬ 
man  images,  along  with  the 
photographer’s  correspon¬ 
dence  with  such  prominent 
figures  as  President  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  were  sold 
“lock,  stock  and  barrel”  for 
$10,000.  A  few  years  later, 
the  same  collection  was  ap¬ 
praised  at  $1.6  million. 

CCAHC  has  gradually 
gathered  original  hand-pro¬ 
duced  prints  and  original 
documentation  that  reflect 
the  area’s  history  and  the 
photographers’  sensibilities. 

To  Browning,  this  body  of 
photography  presages  the 


art  patron.  Still,  they  found  time  to  look  at 
our  other  exhibits.” 

The  “By  Design”  series  -  like  the  new 
heritage  display  -  “reaches  a  non-traditional 
audience,”  says  Browning.  “It’s  a  hook  to 
draw  people  in,  and  while  they’re  here,  they 
look  at  our  changing  display  of  contempo¬ 
rary  exhibits.” 

“Little  by  little,”  he  adds,  “we’re  picking 
up  a  bigger  cross-section  of  the  public.” 


A  vital  education  program  also  contributes  to  the  art  center’s 
regional  appeal. 


Building  Arts  Participation 
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Butte-Silver  Bow  Arts  Center 


Mining  City  unearths  new  home  for  art 


Opening  night  at  the  Butte-Silver  Bow  Arts  Center  brought 
throngs  to  the  new  facility.  (Photos  by  Glenn  Bodish) 


By  Edwin  Dobbs 

Some  of  those  who  attended  the 
grand  opening  of  the  Butte-Silver 
Bow  Arts  Center  last  Nov.  8  saw  signs 
of  promise  overhead:  solar  winds,  a 
lunar  eclipse,  and  a  so-called  harmonic 
concordance,  or  astral  alignment,  that 
resembled  the  Star  of  David.  Impres¬ 
sive,  to  be  sure. 

But  most  needed  only  to  walk 
through  the  front  door  of  the  former 
Blue  Venus  building  at  124  S.  Main 
Street  to  realize  that  it  was  an  auspi¬ 
cious  evening.  The  beautifully  restored 
structure  welcomed  the  curious  visitor 
with  an  abundance  of  warmth  and  en¬ 
ergy  -  the  warmth  of  a  room  crowded 
with  cheerful  people  on  a  chill  winter 
night  and  the  energy  of  a  simple  but 
compelling  idea,  namely  that  creativity 
needs  a  proper  home. 

The  stage  at  BSBAC,  or  Bizback, 
as  it’s  now  known,  may  be  small  but  as 
the  night  progressed  it  encompassed  a  delight¬ 
ful  spectrum  of  performers.  Kevin  Shannon, 
one  of  the  Mining  City’s  esteemed  tribal  elders, 
charmed  the  room  with  his  rascally  Irish  wit 
and  wealth  of  traditional  songs.  Red  Stiffneck, 
aka  Michael  Fiedler,  recounted  his  unconven¬ 
tional  but  always  rich  and  eventful  childhood 
with  father  Leslie,  the  controversial  literary 
critic  who  once  taught  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

Stiffneck  and  his  fellow  pranksters,  the  Big 
Bottom  Boyz’  Team  Chautauqua,  also  took  the 
audience  on  a  musical  tour  of  the  world,  mov¬ 
ing  with  ease  and  evident  glee  from  Japanese 
Zen  chant  to  Ecuadorian  folk  song  to  Haitian 
waltz  to  Nigerian  party  song  to  the  “Montana 
Merengue,”  the  Boyz’  version  of  a  traditional 
Mexican  dance.  By  evening’s  end,  a  dozen 
others  also  had  taken  their  turn  on  stage,  spin¬ 
ning  tales,  performing  musical  numbers,  and 
reciting  poems  that  ranged  from  angry  to  ironic 
to  elegiac. 

Glenn  Bodish,  executive  director  of  the 
Butte-Silver  Bow  Arts  Foundation,  was  pleased 
by  the  upbeat  mood  of  the  packed  house.  “This 
is  exactly  what  we  needed,”  he  said,  “a  collab¬ 
orative  setting  where  artists  and  art  lovers  can 
get  together.” 

The  foundation  has  for  years  been  based  at 
the  Arts  Chateau,  a  26-room,  four-story  man¬ 
sion  originally  owned  by  the  son  of  Copper 
King  W.A.  Clark.  But  that  elegant  historic 
residence  is  best  suited  to  museum  displays 
and  small  art  shows.  In  the  view  of  Bodish 
and  other  supporters  of  the  arts,  what  has  been 
missing  in  Butte  is  a  more  functional  place 
where  people  can  actually  make  art,  learn  about 
art  and  the  creative  process,  and  enjoy  the  art 
produced  by  others. 

With  the  opening  of  Bizback,  that  dream  has 
finally  come  true.  In  addition  to  a  performance 
stage  and  exhibit  space,  the  center  houses  a 


coffee  shop,  art  supply  store  and  classroom  on 
the  ground  floor.  Upstairs  is  a  spacious  artist-in¬ 
residence  studio/apartment. 

Community  involvement  is  central  to 
Bodish’s  vision  of  art,  so  it’s  no  surprise  that 
establishing  the  new  art  center  was  itself  a  com¬ 
munity  effort.  A  benefactor  provided  start-up 
money  and  Wal-Mart  made  available  a  small 
grant,  while  MainStreet  Butte,  a  business 
development  agency,  paid  for  the  painting  of 
Bizback’s  fagade.  Local  retailers  contributed 
supplies,  furniture  and  other  items. 

O’Neill  Byrd,  who  owns  the  building,  donat¬ 
ed  the  back  bar  and  coffee-making  equipment 
from  the  old  Blue  Venus,  as  well  as  agreed  to  a 
generous  long-term  lease  that  allows  Bizback 
to  exchange  renovation  work  for  rent.  And  the 
place  needed  a  great  deal  of  work. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
backroom  on  the  first  floor,  leading  to  exten¬ 
sive  smoke  and  water  damage  throughout  the 
building.  “Volunteers  scrubbed  every  inch  of  the 
place,"  Bodish  says. 

Over  a  six-month  period,  they  also  insulated, 
patched  walls  and  painted,  as  well  as  repaired 
a  portion  of  the  roof,  replaced  windows  and 
doors,  and  constructed  a  new  bathroom.  Bod¬ 
ish  hired  professionals  to  replace  wiring  and 
plumbing,  but  local  people  donated  the  rest  of 
the  labor. 

That  same  community  atmosphere  is  much 
in  evidence  today.  The  coffee  shop,  renamed, 
appropriately  enough,  Venus  Rising  Espresso, 
draws  an  assortment  of  java  aficionados 
throughout  the  day.  People  also  drop  in  to  pur¬ 
chase  art  supplies,  view  the  latest  show,  or  sit 
and  converse  with  friends  on  chairs  and  couches 
located  near  the  coffee  bar  in  the  front  half  of 
the  building. 

On  any  given  day,  a  class  in  painting  or 
fiction  writing  or  bookbinding  might  be  taking 
place.  One  evening  every  month  is  set  aside  for 
an  open  mic  session;  another,  close  to  the  full 

moon,  is  dedicated  to 
drumming. 

During  the  holi¬ 
days,  Bizback  hosted 
an  alcohol-free  party, 
and  plans  are  in  the 
works  for  more  such 
events.  Bodish  has 
also  sponsored  a 
not-so-serious  contest 
he  calls  the  Marcel 
Duchamp  Chess 
Tournament. 

A  more  recent 
scheme  is  “Pack-O- 
Art,”  which  Bodish 
touts  as  “a  new  and 
improved  way  to 
exhibit  artwork.”  The 
concept  is  simple 
-  and  compelling. 
People  are  invited 
to  create  a  work  of 
art  no  larger  than  a 


cigarette  box,  which  will  then  be  dis¬ 
played  in  a  cigarette  vending  machine 
that  will  serve  as  a  miniature  gallery. 
Anyone  who  likes  a  particular  piece 
can  purchase  it  for  $5. 

Underlying  the  entire  endeavor, 
from  the  practical  to  the  whimsical, 
is  a  particular  philosophy  about  the 
relationship  between  artists  and  the 
places  where  they  live.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  is  the  artist-in-residence 
program.  More  often  than  not,  such 
programs  are  set  up  as  retreats,  target¬ 
ing  urban  artists  looking  for  a  change 
of  scenery.  And  that  approach  has  its 
place. 

But  Bodish  wants  the  artists  who 
stay  at  Bizback  to  connect  in  concrete 
ways  to  the  town  -  to  local  culture 
and  history  as  well  as  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  environment,  which,  because  of 
Butte’s  industrial  past,  is  unique  to 
Montana.  “We’re  not  offering  a  get¬ 
away,”  Bodish  explains.  “We  want  out-of-state 
artists  who'll  actively  integrate  themselves  in 
the  community  and  become  an  asset  to  local 
people.” 

The  way  that  might  happen  could  vary 
widely,  from  working  in  the  schools  or  offering 


Organizers  hope  the  attractive  new  arts 


center  can  help  revitalize  Butte’s  historic 
uptown  area. 

classes  to  creating  public  art  or  building  a  com¬ 
munity  kiln.  “After  inteijecting  their  energy 
and  expertise  into  the  community,”  Bodish 
says,  “hopefully  they’ll  go  home  and  tell  others 
about  Butte.  Maybe  some  of  them  will  fall  in 
love  with  the  town  and  stay.” 

Bodish  believes  that  arts  and  cultural 
initiatives  are  critical  to  the  revival  of  Butte’s 
historic  Uptown  district,  where  many  of  the 
buildings  are  empty  or  only  partially  occupied. 
He  cites  other  cities  whose  once-decaying  ur¬ 
ban  cores  have  been  revived  by  artists  and  arts 
organizations,  which  need  lots  of  raw  space, 
and  niche  businesses  that  manufacture  and  sell 
high-quality  products  that  can't  be  purchased 
at  huge  box  stores. 

“We  need  small,  homegrown  businesses,” 
he  argues.  "And  we  need  to  make  Butte  a  vi¬ 
brant  center  for  arts  and  culture,  a  place  that’s 
so  much  fun  people  will  want  to  come  here.” 
The  two  go  hand-in-hand,  according  to  Bodish, 
and  in  some  cases  should  lead  to  profit-making 
partnerships  between  artists  and  entrepreneurs. 

“We  can  make  it  happen,"  Bodish  says, 

|  pointing  to  Bizback  as  a  model  of  a  home¬ 
grown,  hands-on  effort  that  will  bring  people 
back  to  the  Uptown,  where  the  streets  once 
were  as  crowded  as  Times  Square.  “And  we’re 
looking  for  help,”  he  adds,  by  which  he  means 
participants  and  partners  -  anyone  with  an 
idea,  resource  or  time  to  spare.  At  Bizback,  the 
doors  are  open  and  everyone  is  welcome. 

For  more  information,  call  723-7600. 


Bizback  sports  a  residence  for  visiting  artists,  who  are  expected  to 
connect  to  the  community  in  concrete  ways. 


High  Plains 
debuts  film 
on  Libby 

Missoula- 
based  High 
Plains  Films 
screened  “sneak 
preview”  show¬ 
ings  in  early 
March  of  its  new 
non-fiction  fea¬ 
ture,  “Libby,  Mon¬ 
tana.”  The  film 
debuted  March  3 
at  the  Dome  The¬ 
ater  in  Libby  and 
March  4  at  the 
Wilma  Theater  in 
Missoula. 

The  fourth 
feature-length 
project  from  High 
Plains  Films  was 
directed,  pro¬ 
duced,  shot  and 
edited  by  Drury 
Carr  and  Doug 
Hawes-Davis. 

The  film  features 
an  original  score 
from  Alabama 
musician  Ned 
Mudd.  Montana 
musicians  Aaron 
Parrett  and  Ivan 
Rosenberg  also 
contributed  music 
for  the  documen¬ 
tary. 

Carr  and 
Hawes-Davis’ 
spent  more  than 
two  years  chroni¬ 
cling  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  response 
to  asbestos 
contamination, 
which  first  came 
to  light  in  1999. 
The  resulting  film 
unfolds  at  first 
like  a  mystery 
and  evolves 
into  a  traditional 
chronological 
drama. 

Directors  were 
on  hand  at  both 
screenings  to 
answer  questions 
about  the  making 
of  the  movie. 
“Libby,  Montana” 
will  not  be  official¬ 
ly  released  until 
later  in  the  year 
and  filmmakers 
wanted  to  allow 
western  Montana 
residents  to  view 
the  work  before 
offering  it  to  gen¬ 
eral  audiences. 

For  details, 
visit  highplains- 
films.org. 
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Forms  now 
available  for 
TIIP  Grants 

Applications  for 
the  2004  Tourism 
Infrastructure 
Investment 
Program  (TIIP) 
grants  are  now 
available  in 
electronic  format 
or  hard  copy. 

The  electronic 
information 
appears  on 
Travel  Montana’s 
Intranet  site:  trav- 
elmontana.state. 
mt.us. 

The  TIIP 
grant  guidelines 
and  answers  to 
frequently  asked 
questions  are 
also  available  in 
the  News  and 
Updates  section 
of  the  site. 

For  a  hard 
copy  of  the  ap¬ 
plication,  contact 
Travel  Montana’s 
Victor  Bjornberg 
at  406-841- 
2795  or  e-mail 
victor@visitmt. 
com.  The  funding 
pool  for  the  2004 
TIIP  grants  will 
be  announced  in 
June  2004  and 
is  expected  to 
be  similar  to  last 
year’s  amount  of 
$200,000. 


Art  in  Public  Places 


Quilted  panels  brighten  Boulder  developmental  center 


Three-panel  quilted  mural  now  hangs  in  the  entryway  of  the  Montana  Develop¬ 
mental  Center  in  Boulder.  The  Percent-for-Art  project  was  made  by  Billings  artist 
Laura  Cater-Woods.  (Photos  by  Jan  Anderson) 


By  Jan  Anderson 

“To  brighten  a  space,  soften 
a  tense  moment.”  That,  says 
Billings  artist  Laura  Cater- 
Woods,  is  what  she  likes  her 
art  to  do. 

If  the  comments  from  those 
passing  by  her  most  recently 
completed  piece  are  any 
indication,  Cater-Woods  has 
succeeded. 

Approximately  eight  years 
after  the  new  campus  of  the 
Montana  Developmental  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Boulder  was  opened,  a 
wall  set  aside  in  the  treatment 
center  for  an  art  display  is 
finally  fulfilling  its  destiny. 

It  is  also  honoring  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state  facility  by 
incorporating  some  of  their  artwork. 

The  three-part  quilted  wall  hanging  began  as 
a  Percent-for-Art  project.  Under  that  program, 
up  to  one  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  federally-  or 
state-funded  building  project  is  set  aside  for  art 
to  grace  the  building. 

For  the  Boulder  campus,  that  meant  approxi¬ 
mately  $18,000  was  available,  with  a  portion 
reserved  for  the  curved  entry  wall  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  center. 

The  request  for  proposals  insisted  that 
the  selected  artwork  “celebrate  the  resident 
population’s  multiple  ways  of  knowing  and 
alternative  ways  of  seeing.”  Furthermore,  the 
artwork  would  have  to  be  able  to  withstand 
direct  sunlight  and  be  able  to  be  touched. 

Cater-Woods  said  she  knew  right  away 
she  wanted  to  submit  a  proposal  which  would 
incorporate  client  artwork  as  part  of  a  three-part 


quilted  fabric  mural. 

After  “a  solid  four  months  of  work”  at  her 
home  studio,  the  artist  delivered  and  erected  her 
finished  work  Feb.  6.  Even  before  the  pieces 
were  on  the  wall,  they  were  drawing  words  of 
praise. 

“Isn’t  that  beautiful?  It  makes  you  happy 
when  you  look  at  it,”  said  Carol  Novotne  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  (MAC).  Novotne,  also  an 
artist,  said  MAC  administers  the  “Percent-for- 
Art”  program  and  is  responsible  to  make  sure 
“you  got  what  the  public  paid  for.” 

“It  has  kind  of  an  underwater  feel  to  it,”  said 
one  passerby.  “Oh,  look,”  said  another,  noting  a 
familiar  drawing  by  an  MDC  client  that  was  part 
of  the  new  artwork. 

Cater-Woods  said  she  included  more  than 
a  dozen  client  works,  taking  digital  photos  of 
the  original  pieces  and  then  printing  them  out 
on  fabric.  In  one,  a  bear  with  a 
mischievous  grin  peeks  out  from 
a  comer.  In  another,  a  rainbow 
shines. 

The  clients’  images  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  original  work  by 
Cater-Woods  -  a  rippling,  rhyth¬ 
mic  blue  and  green  background 
is  home  to  butterflies,  a  sea  horse 
and  scores  of  other  unexpected 
delights.  Hand-painted  fabric,  plus 
some  fabrics  hand-dyed  by  others, 
adds  to  the  detail  of  the  quilt. 

The  artist  said  she  enjoys  the 
tactile  nature  of  cloth.  “Everybody 
has  a  connection  with  quilts  and 
fabrics,”  she  said,  noting  that  blan¬ 
kets  are  “one  of  the  first  things  that 
touches  us.” 


To  make  the  piece  more 
amenable  to  touch  for  MDC 
clients,  Cater-Woods  covered 
each  section  with  a  special- 
acrylic  varnish  and  mounted 
the  piece  on  the  wall  with 
velcro. 

The  project  was  her  second 
Percent-for-Art  work.  The 
first  is  on  display  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Hospital  in  Warm 
Springs.  That  work  draws 
so  many  compliments  and  is 
so  clearly  appreciated,  that 
it  made  it  easier  to  commit 
to  another  Percent-for-Art 
project,  she  said. 

Having  artwork  adorn  a 
public  space  and  be  appreci¬ 
ated  -  “to  brighten  a  space, 
soften  a  tense  moment”  -  is  very  important 
to  the  artist.  ‘That’s  where  I  want  my  work  to 
live.” 

Novotne  proclaimed  the  project  a  success, 
partly  because  of  its  simplicity.  ‘The  mark  of 
a  good  artist  is  one  that  makes  everything  look 
easy,”  she  said. 

The  money  spent  through  the  Percent-for-Art 
program  is  well  worth  it,  she  added.  “It’s  not 
much  money,  but  it’s  a  lot  of  beauty,”  she  said. 

Standing  back  in  admiration  of  the  new  MDC 
mural  by  Cater-Woods,  Novotne  summed  up, 
“This  feels  good  . . .  this  is  not  created  for  any¬ 
thing  but  joy.” 

This  story  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  Boulder  Monitor  and  Jefferson 
County  Courier.  Jan  Anderson  is  editor  of 
both  publications. 

Dream  theme 
shapes  artist's 
quilted  imagery 

Laura  Cater- Woods’s  new  work  at  the 
Boulder  Development  Center  is  titled 
“Dreaming  Near  the  River”  -  a  reference  to 
both  the  soft,  surreal  nature  of  the  piece,  and 
to  the  Boulder  River  valley  where  it  now 
resides. 

“I  used  the  concept  of  the  river  valley  as  an 
abstract  format  for  the  mural  itself,”  says  the 
Billings  artist.  “It’s  a  dreamlike  thing,  where 
animals,  plants  and  qualities  of  light  are 
formed  in  ways  that  you  wouldn’t  see  in  the 
outside  world.” 

Another  Percent-for-Art  project  by  Cater- 
Woods,  which  hangs  at  the  state  hospital  in 
Warm  Springs,  also  uses  a  dream  motif.  The 
four  quilted  panels,  titled  “Dream  Windows,” 
are  encased  in  plexiglass  and  sited  in  the 
lobby  of  a  maximum-security  building. 

This  project,  however,  needed  to  be  more 
accessible.  So  Cater-Woods  applied  an  acryl¬ 
ic-based  varnish  to  the  cloth,  which  rendered 
a  surface  that’s  easy  to  clean  and  maintain, 
but  also  invites  touch. 

She  enjoyed  the  challenge  of  melding  cli¬ 
ents’  artwork  into  her  own  creation.  “I  wanted 
to  use  it  directly  -  to  honor  their  artwork  by 
keeping  it  original,”  she  said. 

To  accomplish  that,  she  took  digital  photos 
of  the  original  images  and  printed  them  on 
chemically  treated  cloth.  “It  enabled  me  to 
work  with  the  imagery  and  not  feel  like  I  was 
defacing  someone  else’s  stuff.” 

Cater-Woods  enjoyed  working  with  the 
staff  at  the  development  center,  and  she  ap¬ 
preciated  the  technical  and  personal  challeng¬ 
es  posed  by  the  project.  “It  was  a  wonderful 
opportunity.  I  learned  a  lot  -  not  just  technical 
things,  but  very  personal  things  too.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Artist  Laura  Cater-Woods  inspects  her  quilted  wall  hang¬ 
ings  before  mounting  them  on  the  wall. 


Billings  hosts  High  Plains  BookFest 


Bolstered  by  the  tremendous  success  of 
the  inaugural  2003  book  festival,  organizers 
are  planning  the  second  annual  High  Plains 
BookFest  for  July  9-11  in  Billings. 

The  festival  celebrates  the  literature  from 
this  region,  with  more  than  75  seasoned  and 
emerging  writers  from  Montana,  Wyoming, 
the  Dakotas  and  Canada.  Some  of  Montana’s 
best-known  writers  are  on  the  roster,  includ¬ 
ing  Mark  Spragg,  Rick  Bass,  Tim  Cahill 
and  Gary  Ferguson.  Historians,  poets  and 
Native  American  writers  will  join  editors  and 
publishers  in  readings,  panel  discussions  and 
workshops. 

The  festival  is  open  to  the  public  with 
many  activities  free  of  charge.  High  Plains 
BookFest  buttons  may  be  purchased  for  eve¬ 
ning  events,  which  include  two  major  read¬ 
ings  at  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater  and  a  Friday 
reception  at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum. 

"The  book  festival  is  a  bit  different  this 


year,  in  that  we  are  focusing  more  on  regional 
issues  rather  than  just  current  literary  work,” 
says  Corby  Skinner,  director  of  the  Billings 
YMCA  Writer’s  Voice  and  one  of  the  organiz¬ 
ers  of  the  event.  “We  want  the  audience  to 
actively  participate  in  discussions  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  talk  ‘with’  writers  rather 
than  just  listen.” 

This  year’s  event  is  also  apt  to  appeal  to 
a  broad  audience  with  topics  that  include 
fiction/non-fiction,  western  history,  native 
literature,  memoirs  and  biographies,  the  mys¬ 
tery,  screenwriting,  photojournalism,  environ¬ 
mental  issues,  youth  writing,  poetry,  health 
and  lifestyle. 

Writers  and  publishers  interested  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  festival  may  contact  Corby  Skin¬ 
ner  at  406-248- 1 685,  ext.  23 1.  A  complete 
schedule  of  events  and  author  biographies  is 
posted  on  the  website  at  www.downtownbill- 
ings.org. 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial 


Learn  to  help 
visitors  understand 
Lewis  and  Clark 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center  in 
Great  Falls  is  hosting  a  Bicentennial  Training 
Academy  to  help  Montanans  prepare  to  meet  the 
visitors  who  are  expected  to  flood  the  state  dur¬ 
ing  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  explorers’ 
travels. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Guide  Training  Work¬ 
shop,  May  10-14,  offers  five  sessions: 

•  “Lewis  and  Clark  in  a  Nutshell,”  May  10, 
introduces  participants  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
saga  and  forges  an  appreciation  of  the  courage, 
fortitude  and  inventiveness  of  one  of  the  greatest 
adventures  in  American  history. 

•  “The  Natural  World  of  Lewis  and  Clark,” 
May  1 1,  chronicles  the  expedition’s  work  in  the 
sciences  and  helps  participants  identify  many  of 
the  species  that  the  explorers  encountered. 

•  "19th  Century  Indian  Cultures,”  May  12, 
offers  a  tribal  perspective  on  the  history,  daily 
life  and  culture  of  Indian  people  during  the  early 
19th  century. 

•  “Speaking  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Visitor,” 
May  1 3,  emphasizes  public  speaking  techniques 
and  the  use  of  basic  interpretive  tools  to  help 
hold  visitors’  attention. 

•  “Customer  and  Tour  Services,”  May  14, 
explores  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  enthusiasts  and  offers  suggestions  on 
how  to  accommodate  their  needs,  either  as  a  local 
guide  or  as  a  host  organization  or  business. 

The  training  academy  continues  June  8-10 
with  three  more  sessions: 

•  “Lewis  and  Clark  -  Insights  into  an  Expedi¬ 
tion,”  June  8,  chronicles  how  well  the  expedition 
fulfilled  its  many  missions. 

•  “Research  Tools,  Indian  Cultures,”  June  9, 
helps  build  skills  in  historical  research,  with  an 
afternoon  emphasis  on  tribal  culture,  traditions 
and  history. 

•  “Basic  Interpretive  Skills,”  June  10,  offers 
tips  on  how  to  make  presentations  about  the  ex¬ 
pedition  relevant,  thought  provoking,  entertain¬ 
ing  and  inspiring. 

The  center’s  scholar-in-residence.  Dr.  Jay 
Buckley  of  Brigham  Young  University,  will  lead 
discussions  of  Clark’s  family  history,  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  York,  and  his  indispensable  role  on  the 
expedition  in  a  series  of  lectures  titled.  “Will  the 
Real  Wm.  Clark  Please  Step  Forward,”  Tuesday 
evenings,  June  22-July  19. 

Underwriting  by  the  Montana  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bicentennial  Commission  and  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Association  helps  keep 
workshop  fees  low.  For  details,  call  Diane 
Darling  at  406-727-8733  or  visit  www.fs.fed. 
us/rl/Iewisclark/lcic. 


Lewis  and  Clark  stamp  released 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center  in  Great 
Falls  is  among  11  sites  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  that  will  host  ceremonies  May  14  to  celebrate 
the  release  of  three  new  postal  stamps  com¬ 
memorating  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  In 
addition  to  stamps,  the  center  will  offer  a  first-day 
postmark,  stamp  booklets,  cachet  envelopes  and 
other  mementos.  Festivities  begin  at  11  a.m.  Call 
406-727-8733  or  visit  www.fs.fed.us/r1/lewisclark/ 
lcic.htm  for  details. 


Livingston  hosts  Lewis  and  Clark  Showcase 


The  Montana  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Commission  will  host  a  Lewis  and 
Clark  Performing  Arts  Showcase,  June 
17-18  in  Livingston,  which  is  aimed  at 
introducing  speakers  and  performers  who 
specialize  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  era  to 
communities,  government  agencies,  clubs 
and  organizations  that  are  planning  bicen¬ 
tennial  events. 

The  event  will  include  12-minute  show¬ 
cases  by  up  to  20  presenters.  A  resource 
and  vendor  area  will  allow  performers  to 
display  information  and  negotiate  book¬ 
ings,  while  a  “talent  directory”  will  be 
distributed  to  attendees. 

According  to  Clint  Blackwood,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  commission,  “there’s  a 
tremendous  need  for  speakers  and  per¬ 


formers  with  a  Lewis  and  Clark  theme.” 

The  state  begins  its  official  observance 
of  the  bicentennial  on  April  29,  2005,  with 
“Lewis  and  Clark  at  the  Confluence  -  ’This 
Long  Wished  for  Spot,”’  which  will  mark 
the  expedition’s  arrival  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers.  Many 
events  will  follow  in  2005-2006  in  commu¬ 
nities  along  the  2,000  miles  traveled  by  the 
explorers  while  in  Montana. 

In  addition,  the  National  Park  Service’s 
“Corps  of  Discovery  II”  will  bring  its 
traveling  interpretive  exhibits  and  perfor¬ 
mances  to  18  Montana  towns. 

For  details  on  the  performing  arts 
showcase,  call  Gail  Brockbank,  Premier 
Planning,  at  406-442-4141  or  e-mail  her 
gailb@mt.net. 


Sacajawea  statue  commissioned 


The  Great  Bend  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lewis  and  Clark  Heritage  Commission  has 
selected  artist  Mary  Michael  of  Three  Forks 
to  create  a  bronze  sculpture  of  Sacajawea, 
astride  her  horse  and  carrying  son  Jean 
Baptiste  (Pomp). 

Organizers  plan  to  unveil  and  dedicate 
the  larger-than-life  bronze  in  Sacajawea 
Park  in  Livingston  on  July  1 5,  2006,  as 
part  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Corps 
of  Discovery’s  journey.  Sacajawea  and 
her  17-month-old  son  passed  through  Park 
County  on  July  15,  1806,  with  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Clark,  1 1  other  corps  members  and  50 
horses. 

The  statue  will  cost  an  estimated 
$100,000,  which  also  includes  its  base, 
installation  and  landscaping.  To  raise  money 
for  the  project,  the  commission  has  two 
fundraising  projects  planned.  Bricks,  to 
be  used  for  landscaping  around  the  base, 
may  be  purchased  for  $100  each  and  will 
be  engraved  with  a  name  or  message  of  the 
donor’s  choice.  Fourteen-inch  bronze  minia¬ 
tures  of  the  sculpture  also  will  be  available 
for  contributions  of  $2, 1 50  or  more.  For 
more  information,  call  Sandra  Cahill  at  406- 
222-0570  or  e-mail  cahilll  @mcn.net. 


Statue  of  Sacajawea  and  her  17-month- 
old  son  Pomp,  by  Three  Forks  artist  Mary 
Michael,  will  eventually  stand  in  Sacajawea 
Park  in  Livingston.  Organizers  hope  to 
unveil  the  larger-than-life  bronze  in  2006. 


Montanans  included  in  Tacoma  exhibit 


Five  Montana  artists  are  participating  in 
“Lewis  and  Clark  Territory,  Contemporary 
Artists  Revisit  Place,  Race  and  Memory,”  on 
display  through  June  6  at  the  Tacoma  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Tacoma,  WA.  Works  by  Anne  Appleby, 
Corwin  Clairmont,  Jackie  Larson  Bread,  Bently 
Spang  and  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith  are  also 
included  in  a  handsome  catalogue,  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  exhibit. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  has  become 
a  primary  symbol  of  American  identity  -  rugged 
individuals  conquering  a  continent  and  defining 
a  new  nation.  “Lewis  and  Clark  Territory:  Con¬ 
temporary  Artists  on  Race,  Place  and  Memory” 
uses  three  themes  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark 


journals  -  place,  race  and  memory  -  to  explore 
conditions  of  the  American  West  today. 

Paintings,  photographs,  video  work  and 
small-scale  installations,  as  well  as  contempo¬ 
rary  works  created  in  traditional  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  techniques  such  as  carving,  beadwork  and 
basketry,  explore  issues  that  shaped  the  culture 
and  landscape  in  the  American  West  for  the 
past  two  centuries. 

The  catalogue,  published  by  the  University 
of  Washington  Press,  was  written  by  curator 
Rock  Hushka  and  includes  an  essay  by  scholar, 
artist  and  psychiatrist  Thomas  Haukaas. 

For  details,  visit  www.tacomaartmuseum. 
org. 


Townsend 

celebrates 

history 

Townsend  will 
celebrate  its  con¬ 
nection  to  Lewis 
and  Clark  with 
Discovery  Days, 
April  30-May  2. 

Miss  Rodeo 
Montana  leads  a 
parade  through 
town  at  noon  Sat¬ 
urday  featuring 
the  High  Country 
Pack  String, 
antique  buggies, 
bands  and  floats. 
An  artisans’  show 
fills  the  high 
school  auditorium 
with  handcrafted 
items,  entertain¬ 
ment,  speak¬ 
ers  (including 
Stephanie 
Ambrose  Tubbs) 
and  epicurean 
offerings  through¬ 
out  the  weekend. 
Artists  Carol 
Novotne,  Mona 
Rose  and  Louis 
Archambault  will 
participate  in  a 
quick  draw  and 
auction  during  the 
show. 

Other  art-relat¬ 
ed  events  include 
a  quilt  display  at 
the  school  library, 
a  student  art  con¬ 
test  and  stamp 
cancellation  at 
the  Post  Office, 
and  a  visit  by  the 
Art  Mobile  -  a 
traveling  display 
of  works  by  con¬ 
temporary  Mon¬ 
tana  artists.  Folk 
music,  children’s 
entertainment 
and  a  play  titled 
“Broadwater  By- 
Gones”  are  also 
on  tap. 

Bus  tours, 
an  antique 
buggy  show,  a 
Lewis  and  Clark 
display,  and  the 
pre-opening  of 
the  Broadwater 
County  Historical 
Museum  highlight 
the  area’s  rich 
history. 

For  details,  call 
800-223-9294. 
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Basin 

June  6 

Jazz  Brunch  -  10  a.m.-l  p.m.,  Community  Hall, 
406-225-3500 

Belt 

May  7-8 

“Water  Bingo”  -  7  p.m.,  Belt  Theater,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co.,  406-277-4483 


rts  Calendar 


Soprano  Jennifer  Welch-Babidge  performs  in  the 
Intermountain  Opera  Company’s  “Lucia  de  Lammer- 
moor”  May  12, 14  and  16  in  Bozeman. 


Big  Timber 

May  15 

Benefit  Concert:  Judy  Fjell  and  Friends  -  7:30  p.m.. 
The  North  40.  406-932-6468 

Bigfork 

May  1-2 

“Get  Smart”  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Big¬ 
fork  Community  Players,  406-881-4581 
May  7 

Boots,  Brims  and  Bidding  Benefit  Auction  -  5:30- 
9:30  p.m.,  Flathead  Lake  Lodge,  406-837-6927 
May  8-9 

“Alice  in  Wonderland”  -  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-752-6900 
May  8 

Spring  Artwalk  -  3-7  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-5888 
May  14-15,  21-22,  28-29,  June  8,  11,  14,  17 

“Caught  in  the  Net”  -  8  p.m.,  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse. 
406-837-4886 
May  15 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Voices  of 
Spring"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Bethany  Lutheran  Church, 
406-257-3241 
May  22 

Sidewalk  Art  Event  -  9  a.m.-noon.  Downtown, 
406-837-1600 

June  5,  7,  10,  16,  19,  22,  26,  30 

“Cats"  -  8  p.m..  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
June  9,  12,  15,  18,  21,  24,  28 

“42nd  Street"  -  8  p.m.,  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
June  13,  20,  27 

Riverbend  Concert  Series  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-4848 
June  23,  25,  29 

“Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  -  8  p.m.,  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 

Billings 

May  1 

Barbershop  Harmony  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-861-4535 
May  1-2,  7-9,  14-15 

“Batboy”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-59 1-9535 
May  1 

“Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods”  -  8  p.m., 
Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 
May  7 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-671-6437 

Lila  Downs  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-2724 
May  7-9 

Return  to  the  Mountain  Hollow,  “Land  of  My  Fa¬ 
ther”  -  Billings  Depot,  406-248-1141 
May  12 

“Miss  Nelson  is  Missing”  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
May  13-16 

“The  Real  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood”  -  Bill¬ 
ings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 


May  14-15 

MSU-Billings  Wine  and  Food 
Festival  -  MSU-Billings, 

406-657-2244 
May  15 

Family  Fun  Day  -  9:30  a.m.- 
2  p.m.,  Western  Heritage 
Center,  406-256-6809 
May  21 

Bob  Nell  CD  Release  Concert 
-  7  p.m.,  MSU-Billings  Cisel 
Hall,  406-586-8902 
May  22 

Tap  Kids  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-2724 
May  23 

May  Clay  Day  -  1 1  a.m.-5  p.m., 

Grandview  Park,  406-252- 
5658 

May  26.  June  23 

Food  Fair  -  11  a.m.-2  p.m.,  2nd 
Ave.  between  28th  and  29th 
streets,  406-259-5454 
May  27 

Eagles  “Farewell  I”  Tour  - 
8  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena, 

406-256-2422 

“The  Gruffalo"  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater.  406-256-2724 
June  4-6,  10-13,  16-19 

“Victor  Victoria”  -  Billings 
Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1 141 
June  5 

Country  Fair  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.. 

Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5100 
June  10,  17 

Live  After  Five  -  5-8  p.m.,  various  locations  down¬ 
town,  406-259-5454 
June  11-13 

“Angry  Housewives”  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
June  12 

Strawberry  Festival  -  8  a.m.-5  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-259-5454 
June  13 

Festival  of  Cultures  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  the  Green  at 
Rocky  Mountain  College,  406-657- 1 042 
June  26 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  831-429-5085,  ext.  215 
June  27 

Billings  Symphony  in  the  Park  -  4  p.m..  Pioneer 
Park,  406-252-3610 

Bozeman 

May  1 

Jay  Owenhouse  -  4  and  8  p.m.,  MSU  Worthington 
Arena,  406-994-2287 
May  1-2 

“Neon  Dreams”  -  MSU  Strand  Theatre.  406-586-3897 
May  1,  8,  15,  22 

“Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs”  -  2  p.m.,  Equi¬ 
nox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
May  1-2 

‘The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth”  -  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-522-6282 
May  1,  7-8 

‘Time  Flies”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
May  2 

Faculty  Recital:  Laurel  Yost, 
piano  -  4  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
May  4 

Reading:  Diane  Smith  -  7  p.m.. 
Country  Bookshelf, 
406-587-0166 
May  5 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  - 

6:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Ballroom, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co., 
406-388-5280 
May  7-8 

Montana  Institute  of  Artists  Show 

-  Emerson  Ballroom, 
406-585-8076 

May  9 

Ice  Cube,  Mack  10,  Westside 
Connection  -  8  p.m.,  Valley  Ice 
Garden,  406-585-1415 
May  11 

Kid  Rock  with  Puddle  of  Mudd 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Fieldhouse, 
800-808-5940 

May  12,  14,  16 

“Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  -  Will- 
son  Auditorium,  406-587-2889 
May  15 

“I  Do,  I  Do”  -  8  p.m.,  Museum  of 
the  Rockies,  406-994-225 1 


May  23 

Bob  Nell  CD  Release  House  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  loca¬ 
tion  TBA,  406-586-8902 
June  1 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson 
Theatre,  831-429-5085,  ext.  215 
June  11 

Chris  Proctor  -  7:30  p.m.,  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  406-586-4123 

Downtown  Gallery  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-586-4008 
June  17-20,  24-25,  27 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-2251 
June  23-26 

“Tartuffe”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Grove,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 
June  30 

“Romeo  and  Juliet"  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Grove,  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Broadview 

June  5 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  7  p.m.,  Community 
Center,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  406-667-2260 

Butte 

May  1-2 

Made  in  Montana  Show  -  Butte  Plaza  Mall, 
406-494-3362 
May  14 

“Neon  Dream”  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  Tech,  Vigilante 
Theatre,  406-723-7905 
May  15 

Butte  Symphony:  “Surround  Sound"  -  7:30  p.m., 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-5590 
May  27-30 

“Cheaper  by  the  Dozen”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre, 
406-723-2300 

Carter 

June  12 

Quilt  Show  and  Swap  Market  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m..  The 
Quilting  Hen,  406-734-5297 

Charlo 

June  26 

Old  Time  Social  -  1 1  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Ninepipes  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Early  Montana.  406-644-3435 

Chinook 

June  25-26 

West  Fest  -  downtown,  406-357-2590 

Choteau 

May  2 

Community  Band  and  Choir  Spring  Concert  - 
2  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  406-466-2840 

Colstrip 

June  27 

Living  History  Festival  -  noon-6  p.m.,  School- 
house  History  and  Art  Center,  406-748-4822 


The  Northwest  Ballet  Co.  presents  “Alice  in  Wonderland 
May  8-9  in  Bigfork.  (Trevon  Baker  1999) 


May/June 


Deadline  for  the  July/August  2004 
Arts  Calendar  is  June  I,  2004 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1 152  Eagle  Pass  Tr„  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
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Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  joints  the  Great  Falls  Symphony 
Orchestra  May  14. 


June  29 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  7  p.m.,  Schoolhouse 
History  and  Art  Center,  406-748-4822 

Columbia  Falls 

June  24 

Bavarian  Echos  and  Alphoms  -  7  p.m.,  Marantette 
Park,  406-892-5070 

Conrad 

May  22-23 

Whoop-up  Trail  Days  -  various  locations, 
406-278-7775 
June  11 

Art  in  the  Park  -  1 1  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Conrad  Pool  Park, 
406-271-3331 

Summer  Expo  -  all  day,  downtown,  406-271-7791 

Cut  Bank 

May  1 

Montana  Storytelling  Roundup  -  9:30  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
High  School  Gym,  406-873-2039 

Dillon 

May  21 

Dinner  Theatre  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre,  Beaver¬ 
head  County  Museum,  406-683-5027 
June  4 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  8  p.m.,  Beaverhead 
County  High  School,  831-429-5085,  ext.  215 

Ennis 

May  7-8 

Madison  River  Music  Festival  -  various  locations, 
406-682-4053 

Eureka 

May  4 

Lecture:  Bill  Rossiter  -  7  p.m..  Eureka  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Sunburst  Foundation,  406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

June  25-27 

Fort  Benton  Summer  Celebration  -  various  loca¬ 
tions,  406-622-5728 

Gallatin  Gateway 

May  7 

Greg  Brown  -  8  p.m.,  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn, 
406-763-4672 

Georgetown  Lake 

June  27 

Parforce  Horn  Ensemble  -  4  p.m..  St.  Timothy’s 
Chapel,  406-563-2616 


Great  Falls 

May  1 

Great  Falls  Young  People's  Choir  -  2  p.m.. 
First  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-590-1019 

MayFaire,  featuring  America  -  Civic  Center, 
406-455-5840 
May  2 

Anniversary  Celebration  -  noon-5  p.m., 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center, 
406-727-8733 

Cascade  Quartet:  “From  Arriaga  to  Zeppe¬ 
lin”  -  2  p.m.,  First  Congregational  Church. 
406-453-4102 
May  4 

Cascade  Quartet:  “From  Arriaga  to  Zeppe¬ 
lin”  -  7:30  p.m.,  University  of  Great  Falls 
Theatre,  406-453-4102 
May  5 

Godsmack  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark. 
406-727-1481 
May  7,  June  4 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-453-8299 
May  7-8 

The  Spring  Thing  -  Expo  Park  Exhibition 
Hall,  406-453-3120 
May  8 

“Don  Quixote”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-771-1313 
Treasure  Statesmen  Barbershop  Quartet 
-  2:30  and  7:30  p.m..  University  of  Great 
Falls  Theater,  406-761-2120 
May  14 

Lewis  and  Clark  Stamp  Release  -  1 1  a.m., 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center, 
406-727-8733 

Yo-Yo  Ma  with  the  Great  Falls  Symphomy 
Orchestra  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Mans¬ 
field  Theater,  406-453-4102 
May  15 

Battle  of  the  Bands  -  1  p.m.-l  a.m.,  Commu¬ 
nity  Recreation  Center,  406-727-6099 

May  30 

Drum  Circle  -  6-8  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  406-727-8255 
June  9 

Films:  “Wokabaut  Bilong  Tonten"  and  “First  Con¬ 
tact”  -  7  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
406-727-8255 
June  23 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra  Summer  Pops:  “A 
Star-Spangled  Symphony”  -  6  p.m.,  Whittier  Park, 
406-453-4102 
June  23-27 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  various  venues, 
406-452-5661 
June  26 

Charley  Pride  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  Civic 
Center,  406-455-8514 


Hamilton 

May  7 

Reading:  Daniel  Mathews,  Rocky  Mountain  Natural 
History  -  4-6  p.m..  Chapter  One  Book  Store, 
406-363-5220 

The  Golden  Oldies  Variety  Show  -  7  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-363-1102 
May  18 

Reading:  Marcus  Stevens  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter  One 
Book  Store,  406-363-5220 
June  11-13,  17-20.  24-27 

“Sweet  Char¬ 
ity”  -  Hamil¬ 
ton  Playhouse, 

406-375-9050 
June  16 

Reading:  Tim  Cahill, 

Lost  in  My  Own 
Back  Yard  -A  Walk 
in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Chapter 
One  Book  Store, 

406-363-5220 
June  26-27 

Bitter  Root  Days 
-  Ravalli  County 
Museum, 

406-363-3338 


June  25-27 

Custer’s  Last  Stand  Reenactment  -  Reenactment 
Grounds,  406-248-3555 

Havre 

May  1 

“Noises  Off’  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors  Theater,  406-265-8183 
May  12 

Tunes  at  Noon  -  noon-1  p.m..  Heritage  Center, 
406-265-7258 
May  19 

Reading:  Ellen  Baumler  -  noon.  Heritage  Cen¬ 
ter,  406-265-7258 
May  22 

Sherry  Overholt  and  Lee  Velta  -  7:30  p.m..  High 
School  Auditorium,  Hi-Line  Concert  Associa¬ 
tion,  406-265-8347 
June  14 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  First  Lutheran 
Church,  406-265-4383 

Helena 

May  1-2 

“Cinderella"  and  “A  Taste  of  Jazz”  -  Middle 
School.  406-444-5004 
May  1-2,  6-8,  13-16,  20-22 

“Footloose”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre, 

406-442-4270 
May  1 

“Modern  Mithras”  -  Archie  Bray  Foundation, 
406-443-3502 
May  2 

Kite  Festival  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Ryan  Park, 
406-443-4608,  ext.  20 
May  4 

Lila  Downs  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Middle  School 
May  7-9,  13-16 

“A  Night  in  the  Theatre”  -  Windsor  Ballroom, 
406-461-4329 
May  7 

Jason  DeShaw  CD-Release  Concert  -  7  p.m., 
Brewhouse  parking  lot,  888-765-1860 
May  8 

Mother’s  Day  Pots  and  Plants  Sale  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Open  House  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Archie  Bray 
Foundation,  406-443-3502 
May  22 

Bob  Nell  CD  Release  Concert  -  2  p.m..  Myma 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 

Helena  Symphony:  “Night  at  the  Oscars”  - 
8  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
June  4-5,  10-12 

“I  Love  You,  You’re  Perfect,  Now  Change”  - 
8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
June  11 

Archie  Bray  Lecture:  Anne  Currier  -  7:30  p.m., 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-443-3502 
June  13-14 

Helena  Chamber  Singers  -  7  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-5016 
June  16,  30 

Archie  Bray  Lecture:  Current  Bray  Resi¬ 
dents  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
406-443-3502 
June  18-20 

Indian  Summer  Art  Market  -  Memorial  Park, 
406-449-0318 
June  21 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  8  p.m.,  Myma 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
June  23 

Archie  Bray  Lecture:  Michael  Connelly  and  Al¬ 
leghany  Meadows  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum 
of  Art,  406-443-3502 

Hobson 

May  2 

Legrande  Harvey  -  4  p.m.,  Hobson  School, 

Judith  Arts  Society,  406-566-2605 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Hardin 

June  23-27 
Little  Big  Horn  Days 
-  various  venues, 
888-450-3577 


Steve  Zediker  and  Barbara  Wolfman  star  in  “I  Do,  I  Do,”  presented 
by  Arts  Partners  Unlimited  and  BZ  Productions. 
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“I  Do!  I  Do!” 
benefits 
Museum  of 
the  Rockies 

Say  yes  to  “I  Do! 
I  Do!”  on  Saturday, 
May  1 5,  at  Hager 
Auditorium  of  the 
Museum  of  the 
Rockies  in  Boze¬ 
man. 

Romantic  spirits 
of  all  ages  are 
invited  to  attend 
the  8  p.m.  per¬ 
formance  of  this 
Broadway  musical. 
Arts  Partners  Un¬ 
limited  of  Billings, 
in  collaboration 
with  BZ  Produc¬ 
tions,  presents  the 
show. 

“I  Do!  I  Do!” 
tells  the  story  of  a 
couple’s  50  years 
of  marriage  and 
features  such 
memorable  songs 
as  the  romantic 
ballad,  “My  Cup 
Runneth  Over,” 
and  the  hilarious, 
“When  the  Kids 
Get  Married.” 

Tickets  are  $12 
for  museum  mem¬ 
bers  and  $13.50 
for  the  general 
public.  For  reser¬ 
vations,  call  the 
museum’s  educa¬ 
tion  department  at 
406-994-6618.  Net 
proceeds  benefit 
the  Museum  of  the 
Rockies. 


rts  Calendar ;  May/June 


Hot  Springs 

May  7 

Just  Us  Girls  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
May  8 

Larry  Hirschberg  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
May  14 

Levi  Burke  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
May  15 

George  Beasley  &  Coupe  de  Ville  -  8  p.m.,  Symes 
Hotel,  406-741-2361 
May  21 

Dinner  at  Sonia's  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
May  22 

Rhanda  Johnson  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
May  28 

Lori  Conner  and  Joseph  Armetta  -  8  p.m..  Symes 
Hotel,  406-741-2361 
May  29 

Barrett  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
June  4 

John  Boyd  and  Matt  Pavelich  -  8  p.m.,  Symes 
Hotel,  406-741-2361 
June  5 

Chad  Fadeley  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 

406-741-2361 
June  11 

Ben  Suchy  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
June  11-13 

Homesteader  Days  -  various  locations, 
406-741-2662 
June  18 

Kathy  Bernstein  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
June  19 

Tom  Catmull  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 

406-741-2361 
June  25 

Melissa  Blue  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 

406-741-2361 

Kalispell 

May  1-2 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Spring 
Show  -  WestCoast  Hotel,  406-881-4288 
May  8 

Philip  Aaberg  -  7  p.m..  Museum  at  Central  School, 
406-756-8381 

Swingin'  on  the  Leash  -  6  p.m.,  WestCoast  Hotel, 
406-752-PAWS 

The  Kennedys  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theatre,  Mountain 
Aire  Music,  406-257-1197 
May  9 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Mahler  and 
Schumann  -  Finale  of  Titans!’’  -  7:30  p.m..  Flat- 
head  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 

Mother’s  Day  Brunch  -  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  Bibler 
Gardens,  406-755-5268 


May  12-15 

“Ten  Little  Indians”  -  KM  Theatre.  Kalispell  Com¬ 
munity  Theater,  406-756- 1 867 
May  13,  27 

Let’s  Talk  History  -  5-7  p.m..  Museum  at  Central 
School,  406-756-8381 
May  16 

John  White  Lecture:  “Amazing  Montana  Wom¬ 
en"  -  2:30  p.m..  Museum  at  Central  School, 
406-756-8381 
May  21 

Benefit  Auction  of  Miniatures  -  6-9:30  p.m.,  Hocka- 
day  Museum  of  Art,  406-755-5268 
May  22 

Ho  'Ike  Hula  Show  -  7:30  p.m.,  WestCoast 
Hotel  Ballroom,  406-862-0829  or  email 
info  @  hulamontana.com 

Tracy  Grammer  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theatre,  Mountain 
Aire  Music,  406-257-1197 
June  22 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Just  Us  Girls  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot 
Park,  406-758-7700 
June  23 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Frank  and  Kate  O'Brien  - 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
June  29 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Willson  and  McKee  -  7-9  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
- June  30 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Nova  Combo  -  1 1 :30  a.m.  to 
1:30  p.m..  Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 

Lewistown 

May  8-9 

Spring  Craft  Expo  -  Fairgrounds’  Trade  Center, 
406-707-1090 
May  25 

Charlie  Russell  Chew  Choo  Historic  Excursion 
Train  -  noon,  on  a  train  from  Kingston  Junction  to 
Geraldine,  800-860-9646 
June  5 

Charlie  Russell  Chew-Choo:  “Murder  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Express”  -  5  p.m., ,  800-860-9646 
June  17 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  7  p.m..  United  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  831-429-5085,  ext.  215 
June  25-27 

Native  American  Weekend  -  various  locations, 
406-538-8721 

Libby 

May  8 

Leftover  Biscuits  -  7:30  p.m.,  Memorial  Center, 
Habitat  for  Humanity,  406-293-9643 
June  11 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  7  p.m..  Memorial 
Center,  406-293-9643 
June  25-26 

“Wynn  Fairly"  -  June  25,  7  p.m.;  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 

Livingston 

May  1 

“Bullshot  Crummond”  -  8:15  p.m..  Blue  Slipper 
Theatre,  406-222-7720 


L  ‘art  pour  L  ‘art:  Art  for  Art's  Sake  Auction  and 
Roadshow  -  1  p.m.,  Livingston  Depot  Center, 
406-222-0430 

May  1-2,  7-9,  14-16,  21-23,  28-30 
“You're  A  Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown”  -  Firehouse 
5  Playhouse,  406-222-1420 
May  22 

“Peter  and  the  Wolf’  -  1  and  3  p.m.,  St.  Mary 
School,  406-222-0430 
June  1-5,  7-12,  14-19,  21-26,  28-30 
“The  Life  and  Times  of  Calamity  Jane”  -  8  p.m.. 
Travel  Lodge,  406-222-6320 
June  17-18 

Lewis  and  Clark  Performing  Arts  Showcase  -  Liv¬ 
ingston  Christian  Center,  406-443-2109 
June  25 

Art  Walk  -  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-222-0321 
June  26-27 

Calamity  Jane  Centennial  Celebration  -  various 
locations,  406-222-6320 

Malta 

June  25-27 

Milk  River  Gospel  Jamboree  -  Trafton  Park  Arena, 
406-654-2913 

Miles  City 

June  24 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  7:30  p.m..  High 
School  Auditorium,  831-429-5085,  ext.  215 

Missoula 

April  30-May  1 

“A  Night  at  the  Movies”  -  8  p.m.,  Elks  Lodge, 
Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre,  406-549-5155 
May  1 

Asbestos  Symposium  -  1-5  p.m.,  UC  Theater, 
406-728-0447 
May  1-8 

International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  -  Wilma  The¬ 
atre  and  Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 
May  1-2 

Missoula  Symphony:  “Bullfighter  Dances”  -  Uni¬ 
versity  Theatre.  406-721-3194 
May  1 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre:  “A  Night  at  the 
Movies”  -  8  p.m..  Elks  Lodge,  406-549-5155 
May  6-9,  12-16 

“Big  River”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
MCT  Community  Theatre,  406-728-1911 
May  6 

Greg  Brown  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4051 

Reggae  Mylitis  Salutes  Peter  Tosh  -  10  p.m..  The 
Other  Side.  406-543-7436 
May  8 

Dolce  Canto:  “O  Beautiful  Night:  Songs  of  Love 
and  Spring”  -  7:30  p.m..  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist,  406-544-4923 

Reading:  Daniel  Matthews,  Rocky  Mountain  Natu¬ 
ral  History  -  1 1  a.m.-l  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
May  9 

Jurassic  5  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center, 

406-243-4984 

The  Kennedys  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 
406-829-8219 
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More  than  30 
artists  will  create 
images  of  animals 
who  reside  at  the 
Beartooth  Nature 
Center,  then  sell 
their  work  at  “Arts 
and  Animals  and 
Chocolates,”  a 
benefit  in  Red 
Lodge  for  the 
Carbon  County 
Arts  Guild  and  the 
wildlife  facility. 
Carol  Hagan's 
giclee  print  of 
“Cupcake”  (right) 
will  be  raffled  off. 


M ax  11 

Lecture:  “Asbestos:  Science  and  Rhetoric”  -  7  p.m., 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  406-728-0447 

Reading:  Diane  Abu-Jabar,  Crescent  - 7  p.m..  Fact 
and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
May  13 

Reading:  Diane  Smith,  Pictures  from  an  Expedition 
- 1  p.m.,  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
May  19 

Reading:  Marcus  Stevens,  Useful  Girl  -  7  p.m.,  Fact 
and  Fiction.  406-72 1-2881 
May  21 

Tracy  Grammer  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 
406-829-8219 
May  22-23 

Quilt  Show  -  UM  Ballroom  and  Copper  Commons, 
406-825-7335 
May  26 

Reading:  Doris  and  Natalie  Fuller,  Promise  You 
Won’t  Freak  Out  -  7  p.m.,  location  TBA,  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 
June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Out  to  Lunch  -  11  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  Mis¬ 
soula  Downtown  Association,  406-543-4238 
June  7 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  406-728-2521,  ext.  2 
June  10 

Jeffrey  Foucault  and  Kris  Delmhorst  -  8  p.m.,  Crys¬ 
tal  Theatre,  406-829-8219 
June  12 

Railroad  Day  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Historical  Museum 
at  Fort  Missoula,  406-728-3476 
June  13 

“A  Tribute  to  Patsy  Cline”  -  2  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 


Red  Lodge 

May  1 

Lorin  Olson  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
May  8,  29 

Ringling  5-8  p.m.,  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
May  15 

“Arts  and  Animals  and  Chocolates”  -  1  p.m..  Depot 
Gallery,  406-446-1370 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 
May  16 

Doc’s  Jazz  Ramblers  -  2  p.m..  Round  Bam. 
406-446-1197 
May  22 

Barbara  Fairchild  and  Patricia  Ryan  -  8  p.m.,  Round 
Bam,  406-446-1197 
June  5-6,  8-9,  12 

Red  Lodge  Music  Festival  -  Civic  Center, 
406-446-1905 
June  12-13 

The  von  Trapp  Children  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 
June  25-27 

The  Kingston  Trio  -  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 

Rexford 

June  12 

West  Kootenai  School  Auction  -  9  a.m.,  northwest 
of  Eureka,  406-889-5562 

Ronan 

May  1 

Kicking  Horse  Job  Corps  Powwow  -  1  p.m.,  Kick¬ 
ing  Horse  Job  Corps,  406-644-2217 


Townsend 

May  1-2 

Discovery  Days  -  various  locations, 
800-223-9294 

Troy 

June  25-26 

Sylvanite-Yaak  River  Valley  Art  Festival 

-  Sylvanite  School,  406-295-5987 

Ulm 

June  19 

Rhubarb  Festival  -  9  a.m. -3  p.m.,  Griffin’s 
Inn,  406-866-3227 

Virginia  City 

May  28-31,  June  2-7,  9-14,  16-21,  23-28,  30 
“The  Brewery  Follies"  -  Gilbert  Brewery, 
406-843-5218 

June  5-6,  8-13,  15-20,  22-27,  29-30 
‘The  Wreck  of  the  Myrtle  Deem” 

-  Opera  House,  Virginia  City  Players, 
406-859-0013 

West  Yellowstone 

May  28-29,  31-June  5,  June  10,  12,  14,  17-18, 
22,29 

“The  Robber  Bridegroom”  -  Playmill  The¬ 
atre,  406-646-7757 
June  7-9,  11,  15-16,  19,  21,  23-24,  28 
“The  Foreigner”  -  Playmill  Theatre, 
406-646-7757 
June  19 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  7  p.m., 

Historic  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Station, 
406-646-1100 
June  25-26,  30 

“Music  Man”  -  6  and  8:30  p.m.,  Playmill 
Theatre,  406-646-7757 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

May  8 

“Mothering  Up  -  A  Gathering  of  Cowboy 
Poets  and  Pickers”  -  10  a.m.,  high  school, 
406-547-3940 

Whitefish 

May  7-8,  14-15,  21-22 
“Laundry  and  Bourbon”  and  “Lone 
Star”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-862-5371 
May  8 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Mahler 
and  Schumann  -  Finale  of  Titans!”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Central  School  Auditorium. 
406-257-3241 
June  9 

George  Winston  Benefit  Tour  - 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
June  18-19 

Jack  Gladstone  and  Rob  Quist  - 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
June  25-27 

Big  Sky  Country  Antiques  Fair  - 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-0776 


406-523-4777 
June  16 

Reading:  Gary  Ferguson,  Great  Divide  -  7  p.m., 
Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
June  1 7,  24 

Downtown  Tonight  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
Missoula  Downtown  Association,  406-543-4238 
June  18-19 

Story  Keepers  Festival  -  Fort  Missoula, 
406-327-7400 
June  20 

Taste  of  Missoula  -  noon-6  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-6691 
June  25 

Reading  and  Signing:  James  Lee  Burke  -  7  p.m.. 
Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
June  29 

Reading:  Martin  Clark,  Plain  Heathen  Mischief  - 
7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 

Poison 

May  1-2 

“How  to  Succeed  in  Business  (Without  Really 
Trying)”  -  High  School  Auditorium,  Port  Poison 
Players,  406-883-9212 
May  15 

The  Magic  of  Jay  Owenhouse  -  2  and  4  p.m., 
Middle  School  Gym,  800-779-8600 
June  3-6 

“The  Mousetrap”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre. 
406-883-9212 
June  12-13 

Main  Street  Festival  -  Main  Street,  406-883-5800 


Sidney 

May  7-8 

Rivers  of  Time  Storytelling  Festival  -  various  loca¬ 
tions,  406-433-1916 

St.  Ignatius 

May  29 


Yellowstone  National  Park 

May  8 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Old  Faithful  Inn  Recreation  Hall, 
406-587-7198 


“The  Gift”  Dedica¬ 
tion  and  Instal¬ 
lation  Ceremony 

-  1:30  p.m..  Good 
Old  Days  Park, 
406-745-4041 

Stevensville 

May  7 
First  Friday 

-  6-9  p.m., 
downtown, 
406-777-3773 

May  2 8-30,  June  4-5, 
11-13 

“Ruthless!”  -  Chan¬ 
tilly  Theatre, 
406-777-2722 

Thompson  Falls 

May  8-9 

David  Thompson 
Heritage  Festival 

-  various  venues, 
406-827-4995 


George  Winston  will  travel  throughout  Montana  on  his  bien¬ 
nial  benefit  tour,  featuring  solo  piano  concerts  through  the  first 
leg,  and  slack-key  guitar  and  harmonica  dance  shows  for  the 
second  half. 
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“Father  of 
Soul”  plans 
Missoula 
concert 

Ray  Charles 
has  returned 
to  the  Missoula 
Symphony’s 
2004-2005 
concert  schedule, 
after  canceling 
a  show  last  fall 
due  to  health 
problems. 

The  blind  pia¬ 
nist  and  ‘lather  of 
soul”  is  report¬ 
edly  feeling  fine 
and  planning  a 
tour  that  includes 
a  stop  in  the 
Garden  City  on 
Sept.  24.  Tickets 
will  go  on  sale 
this  summer,  with 
the  symphony’s 
season  ticket 
holders  get¬ 
ting  first  choice 
of  seats.  For 
details,  call 
406-721-3194. 
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Event  raises 
funds  for 
art  and 
animals 

The  Carbon 
County  Arts  Guild 
and  Depot  Gallery 
and  the  Beartooth 
Nature  Center 
in  Red  Lodge 
are  teaming  up 
May  1 5  for  a 
“Fun(d)  Raiser” 
called  “Arts  and 
Animals  and 
Chocolates.” 

Carol  Hagan, 
signature  artist 
for  this  event,  is 
painting  a  portrait 
of  the  Nature  Cen¬ 
ter’s  most  famous 
resident,  Luther 
the  moose,  which 
will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  on 
May  15. 

Thirty  artists 
have  agreed  to 
portray  critters 
from  the  center, 
including  estab¬ 
lished  artists  and 
long-time  Arts 
Guild  members 
such  as  Kevin 
Red  Star,  Elliott 
Eaton  and  Marilyn 
Beth  Hughes.  The 
original  animal 
portraits  go  on 
display  May  1  at 
the  Arts  Guild  and 
are  available  for 
purchase  on  a 
first-come  basis. 

The  main  event 
begins  at  1  p.m. 
May  15  and 
includes  tours  of 
the  Nature  Center 
and  a  chocolate- 
rich  reception  at 
the  Arts  Guild. 
Hagan’s  portrait  of 
Luther  will  be  sold 
at  3  p.m.,  via  live 
auction. 

Tickets  are 
$5  and  include 
admission  to  the 
Nature  Center 
and  the  Arts  Guild 
and  a  raffle  ticket 
for  “Cupcake," 
a  framed  giclee 
print  by  Hagan. 

For  additional 
information,  call 
406-446-1 370  or 
406-446-1133. 


xhibitions,  May- June 


der:  The  Natural  History  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,"  "The  Lewis  and  Clark  Challenge 
Course”  and  “Clyde  Aspevig:  Recent 
Works,”  Jun  5-Sept.  26;  406-994-225 1 

Browning 

Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village: 

“Line,  Form  and  Color:  Geometric 
Designs  in  Plains  Indian  Art,”  May  31- 
Sept.  6;  406-338-2787 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  Montana  Interpretations, 
May  28-Aug.  30,  reception  7-11  p.m. 

May  28;  Works  by  Elementary  School 
Children,  through  May  15;  406-723- 
7600 

Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Center: 

Laura  Taylor,  May  1-June  4,  recep¬ 
tion  7-11  p.m.  May  7;  “Cafe  Culture,” 
June  11 -July  24,  reception  7-11  p.m. 

June  ll;406-723-7600 
Main  Stope  Gallery:  Kristi  Hager,  through 
May;  406-723-9195 

Uptown  Cafe:  Sara  MacCalman,  through 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

Roger  Wyant,  May  1-June  30;  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’ Art  Gallery:  “Life  As  Art:  Wearable 
Treasures,”  through  June  1;  406-726-5005 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Kenna  Moser, 

June  8-July  31,  reception  6-8  p.m.  June  10; 
406-995-2909 

Bigfork 

Artfusion:  Student  Art  Show,  May  8  through 
early  June,  reception  3-7  p.m.  May  8;  "Lumi¬ 
nosity,”  June  29- Aug.  1,  reception  7-9  p.m. 
June  29;  406-837-3526 
Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Spring 
Members  Show,  April  30-May  29;  “Fibre, 
Earth  and  Fire  III,”  June  4-26,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  June  4;  406-837-6927 
Kootenai  Galleries:  Jeffrey  Craven,  through 
June;  406-837-4848 

Billings 

Moss  Mansion:  Bridal  Gown  Exhibit,  May  and 
June;  406-256-5100 

Peter  Yegen  Jr.  Yellowstone  County  Mu¬ 
seum:  “Montanans  Honor  Lewis  and  Clark,” 
May  1-June  26,  reception  1-4  p.m.  June  12; 
406-256-6811 

Sandstone  Gallery:  Mary  Hopper  and  Andy 
Anderson,  through  June;  406-256-5837 
Western  Heritage  Center:  “Bobby  Brooks 
Kramer:  A  Montana  Legend,”  through 
June  3;  “Silent  Frontier:  Icons  of  Montana’s 
Early  Settlement,”  through  June  12;  Bien¬ 
nial  Quilt  Competition  and  Exhibition,  June 
26-Sept.  15;  “The  Story  of  the  1937  Flood,” 
June  11 -Sept.  18;  406-256-6809 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Space.  Silence, 
Spirit:  Maynard  Dixon's  West,”  through 
June  6;  “Anne  Veraldi:  Lawns,”  through 
June  27;  “A  Western  Icon:  The  Stories  and 
Illustrations  of  Will  James,”  through  June  30; 
“Dream  America:  Andy  Warhol’s  Screen- 
prints,”  through  July  18;  The  Charles  M. 

Bair  Family  Collection,  opening  reception 
1-4  p.m.  June  18;  406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Radiant  Voices:  Self- 
Taught  Artists,”  May  7-July  21,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  June  11;  “The  Homegrown  Bird- 
house,”  May  7-July  21 ;  406-586-3970 
Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Cul¬ 
ture:  MSU  Student  Exhibit,  through  May; 
406-586-3970 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  BFA  Exhibition, 
through  May  7,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  7; 
406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “The  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  of  Ron  V.  Nixon,”  through 
May  23;  “Sharkabet:  A  Sea  of  Sharks  From  A 
to  Z,”  through  Nov.  7;  “The  West  of  Won- 


Howard  Finster’s  sculpture  “The  Devil’s 
Vice,”  is  showing  at  the  Beall  Park  Art 
Center  in  Bozeman. 


May  14;  406-723-4735 

Charlo 

Ninepipes  Museum  of  Early  Montana: 

“Parfleches  -  The  Use  of  Rawhide,”  “Art 
of  the  Old  West,”  and  “Images  of  the  Past,” 
ongoing;  406-644-3434 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center:  Yellowstone 
Engraved,  month  of  May;  “The  American  Hot 
Rod,”  month  of  June;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center: 

Sharon  Linnehan,  May  3-28,  reception 

4- 6  p.m.  May  9;  Photographs  by  Preston 
Pierce,  Mike  Iverson  and  Bill  McMakin, 
month  of  May;  Jeffrey  Conger,  June  3-30, 
reception  1-4  p.m.  June  26;  Works  by  Allie 
Dinstel,  June  3-30.  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

Drift  Gallery  for  Contemporary  Art:  2004 
High  School  Students  Festival  of  Arts,  May 
1-29,  reeption  6-9  p.m.  May  14;  Ron  Moody, 
June  1-July  31,  reception  7-9  p.m.  June  12; 
406-683-3456 

Dixon 

Wild  Plum  Station:  Dirk  Lee,  month  of  May, 
reception  5  p.m.  May  1;  Malcolm  O’Leary, 
month  of  June,  reception  7  p.m.  June  5; 
406-246-2787 

Drummond 

Ohrmann  Museum  and  Gallery:  “Something 
to  Offend  Everyone,”  ongoing;  406-288-3319 

Great  Falls 

A.  Hooker’s  Gallery:  Mike  Hamblin  and  Don 
Reum,  month  of  May,  reception  5-9  p.m. 

May  7:406-761-7156 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Wrapped  in  Tradition: 
The  Chihuly  Collection  of  American  Indian 
Trade  Blankets,”  May  14-July  25,  reception 

5- 7  p.m.  May  13;  406-727-8787 
Galerie  Trinitas,  University  of  Great  Falls: 

Sister  Mary  Trinitas  Morin,  ongoing; 
406-791-5292 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Encounters 
of  an  Animal  Kind,”  May  1  -July  27,  recep¬ 
tion  7  p.m.  June  24;  “Fort  Shaw  Women’s 
Basketball  Team,”  through  June  1;  “Celebrate 
Central  Montana,”  ongoing;  “Vestiges:  Little 
Belt  Mining  Days,”  opening  reception  7  p.m. 
June  28;  406-452-3462 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

“S.  Carlyle  Smith:  Recent  Work,"  May  14- 
June  30,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  14;  “Work 
Out  of  Papua  New  Guinea:  Land  of  the  Un¬ 
expected,”  through  July  1 ;  Great  Falls  Public 
Schools  Student  Exhibition,  through  May  10. 
VSA  Student  Art  Exhibition,  May  17-June  30; 
406-727-8255 


“Dome”  by  S.  Carlyle  Smith  is  on  display  at 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls. 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “The  Art  of  Survival, 

Healing  in  Life,”  May  4-29,  reception 
2-4  p.m.  May  8;  “No  Roof  But  the  Sky,” 

June  4-July  31,  reception  2-4  p.m.  June  12; 
Custer  County  Traveling  Collection,  June 
4-30,  reception  2-4  p.m.  June  12;  Montana 
landscapes  are  on  display  June  4-July  31. 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

H.  Earl  Clack  Museum:  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exhibit,  May  1-June  1 1;  Quilt  Show, 

June  15-July  5;  406-265-4000 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  “Modem  Mithras” 
and  Farewell  Exhibition  for  Albion  Stafford, 
May  20-June  1;  Resident  Artist  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  The  Visiting  Artist  Exhibition  and  the 
Scholarship  Benefit  Auction  and  Exhibition, 
June  17-July  31 ;  406-443-3502 

Hotter  Museum  of  Art:  “Nick  Cafe: 

Sound  Suits”  June  1-Sept.  30,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  June  4;  “Peter  Koch:  Nature/ 

Morte”  through  June  13,  reception  7-9  p.m. 
June  4;  “Walter  Us:  Remembered  Land¬ 
scapes,”  June  4-Aug.  30,  reception  7-9  p.m. 
June  4;  “Stephen  DeStaebler:  Selected 
Works,”  June  21 -Aug.  30;  Summer  Auction 
Exhibition,  June  4-Aug.  6;  406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Hope  in  Hard 
Times:  New  Deal  Photographs  of  Montana,” 
May  6-Oct.  30,  reception  6:30  p.m.  May  6; 
“Kids  Discover  Lewis  and  Clark,”  through 
May  15;  “Montana  Botanical,”  June  10- 
Nov.  30,  reception  6:30  p.m.  June  10;  “Trea¬ 
sure  State  Treasures,”  “Montana  Homeland 
Exhibit”  and  a  collection  of  art  by  Charlie 
Russell,  ongoing;  406-444-2694 

Turman  Gallery:  “Single  Space:  Ceramics 
and  Paintings  by  Alison  and  Brandon  Rein- 
tjes,”  through  May  3 1 ;  406-443-0340 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  All-Mem¬ 
ber  Show,  month  of  May;  Lyle  Schwabau- 
er  and  Clay  Schulz,  month  of  June; 
406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Benefit  Auc¬ 
tion  of  Miniatures,  May  5-21,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  May  5,  gala  silent  auction 
6-9:30  p.m.  May  21;  “The  Landscapes  of 
Thomas  English,”  May  27-July  26,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.;  “The  Graceful  Envelope,” 

May  27-July  17,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

June  3;  “Lewis  and  Clark  Discovery:  Works 
by  Frank  Hagel”  through  July  24;  Children’s 
Art  Show,  June  10-July  17,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  June  10;  Glacier  National 
Park  Gallery,  ongoing;  406-755-5268 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Gallery  Blue:  “Montana  Gestures,” 
May  5-June  2,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

May  7;  406-721-5460 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missou¬ 
la:  “A  Soldier’s  Art:  Frank  Thomas, 
Military  Artist,”  ongoing,  reception 

I- 4  p.m.  May  30;  “Following  in  the 
Footsteps:  Before  and  After  Lewis 
and  Clark”  ongoing;  406-728-3476 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and 
Culture:  “Charles  Fritz:  An  Artist 
with  the  Corps  of  Discovery,”  May 

II - August;  406-243-2019 
University  Center  Gallery:  Kali 

Coles,  “Ideal  Boredoms,"  through 
May  14,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  7; 
406-243-4991 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Salish  Faces, 
the  Leaders  of  the  1 855  Hell- 
gate  Treaty”  and  “Among  the  Flathead 
in  1950,”  ongoing;  406-675-0160 


Z  i - '  \ 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center 
Gallery:  “The  Bear  Facts,”  through  May 
10;  “Fun  in  the  Flathead,”  May  19-Aug.  15; 
406-257-4217 

Museum  at  Central  School:  “Discovering  the 
Flathead,”  ongoing;  “The  Linderman  Collec¬ 
tion,”  “Sand  Monkeys,  Tie  Hacks  and  River 
Pigs”  and  “This  Precious  Reserve,”  ongoing; 
406-756-8381 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Montana  Water- 
color  Society  Show,  April  27-May  29; 
406-538-8278 

Livingston 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 

Student  Art  Shows:  Head  Start  and  middle 
school  students,  through  May  15  and  high 
school  artists,  May  18-June  12;  406-222-5222 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

Western  Art  Roundup,  May  6-July  4,  recep¬ 
tion  9:30-1 1 :30  a.m.  May  16;  Student  Works, 
through  May  2;  “Miles  City  on  the  River,” 
ongoing;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Missoula:  Painless  Steel  Artists  Show, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  May  7;  New  Paintings  by 
Alan  Ramsey,  through  May.  406-549-0422 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  “Breath  Taken: 

The  Landscape  and  Biography  of  Asbes¬ 
tos,”  April  28-June  26;  reception,  5-8  p.m. 

April  30;  “Healing  Threads:  An  Exhibition 
by  Libby  and  Troy  Quilting  Guilds,”  through 
May  26:  “Libby:  A  Photographic  Essay  by 
Brian  Plonka,”  April  26-June  26;  Historical 
Art  and  Artifacts  from  the  Heritage  Museum 
in  Libby,  May  28-June  24;  406-728-0447 
Clay  Studio:  Soda/Salt  National,  May  7-28, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  May  7;  406-543-0509 


Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  High  School  Student 
Award  Show,  May  4-22;  Marje  Grinde, 
Michelle  Colligan,  Jim  Ofstad  and  Tammy 
Thompson,  May  25-June  26,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  May  27;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  “Arts  and  Animals  and  Choco¬ 
lates,”  month  of  May,  reception  and  auction, 

1  p.m.  May  15;  Rita  Spina  and  Steve  De- 
ganhart.  month  of  June,  reception  4-6  p.m. 
June  11;  406-446-1370 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Custer  County 
Traveling  Exhibit  and  “Domestic  Neon,” 
through  May  22;  “Cowboy  Up”  and  Needle¬ 
work  Exhibit,  May  26-June  26;  “Orb,” 

June  16-July  17;  406-433-3500 


Andy  Warhol’s  “Marilyn  Monroe  (Marilyn)”  is  part 
of  “Dream  America:  Andy  Warhol’s  Screen  Prints” 
at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings. 

Somers 

Donald  James  Baughman  Gallery:  Gla¬ 
cier  National  Park  Artistic  Visions  Show, 
Elizabeth  Lochrie  Family  Collections  and 
Paintings  of  Blackfeet  Indians  by  Kathryn 
Leighton,  ongoing;  406-857-2161 

Twin  Bridges 

Weaver’s  Studio:  Zhiqun  Qian,  May  8-27, 
reception  6  p.m.  May  8;  Norman  Franklin 
Weavings,  ongoing;  406-684-5744 

Whitefish 

Stillwater  Gallery:  FVCC  Advanced  Oil 
Painting  Students  Show,  May  1-31,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  May  13;  Fuminori  Deguchi,  June 
1-15,  reception  7-9  p.m.  June  3;  David  Smith 
Exhibit,  June  17-July  15;  406-862-1417 


MAGDA 


Touring  Exhibitions  Needed 

The  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association  (MAGDA)  is  currently 
soliciting  exhibition  proposals  for  2005,  2006  and  2007.  The  MAGDA 
Board  of  Trustees  will  be  meeting  in  July  to  review  and  select  exhibi¬ 
tion  proposals  to  present  to  the  MAGDA  membership  for  POSSIBLE 
bookings  during  its  annual  conference/booking  session  in  October. 

ALL  EXHIBITS  MUST  BE  SPONSORED  BY  AN  ARTS 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  sponsor  organization  is  responsible  for  preparing  the  exhibit  for 
tour,  including  professional  crating,  press  packets,  condition  reporting 
book,  shipping  to  first  venue,  labels,  interpretive  text,  etc.  All  contracts 
and  communications  with  MAGDA  will  be  made  directly  with  the 
sponsor. 

ALL  FRAMED  PIECES  MUST  BE  FRAMED  WITH  PLEXI¬ 

GLASS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION 
MUST  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PROPOSAL 

1 .  Processing  fee  of  $10  per  proposal. 

2.  Name,  address,  and  phone  number  of  lender  and/or  sponsoring 

organization. 

3.  Title  and  description  of  proposed  exhibit. 

4.  Number  of  pieces  in  proposed  exhibit. 

5.  Space  requirements  (running  wall  or  square  feet). 

6.  Available  dates  (at  least  four  consecutive  months  available  for  three 

exhibitions  and  travel  time  for  each  exhibit).  MAGDA  will  be 
booking  for  2005,  2006  and  2007. 

7.  Rental  fee  you  desire  for  each  four-week  period. 

8.  Insurance  value  and  designation  of  insurance  responsibility. 


MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS  FOR  MAGDA'S 
2004  Annual  Meeting  &  Booking  Conference 
October  6-8,  2004 

at 

Chico  Hot  Springs 

Make  your  room  reservations  now  by  calling 
Chico  Hot  Springs  at  (406)  333-4933 


9.  Exact  number  and  exact  weights  of  crates.  MAGDA  requires 

the  lender  to  pay  shipping  to  the  first  venue.  The  lender  is 
also  responsible  for  crating  charges.  CRATES  MUST  BE 
PROFESSIONALLY  MADE.  SAFE  TO  TRAVEL  AND 

REASONABLY  SIZED. 

10.  A  HIGH  QUALITY  35mm  slide  of  each  piece  in  the  proposed 

exhibit.  Slides  must  be  clearly  numbered  and  labeled. 
Slides  must  be  specific  to  the  pieces  that  will  travel.  No 
substitutions  or  deletions  in  the  exhibit  will  be  permitted. 

1 1 .  A  correlated  slide  checklist  with  pertinent  information  (artist, 

title,  date,  media,  size). 

1 2.  Special  restrictions  or  requirements. 

13.  Publicity  available  (catalog,  press  release,  b/w  photos,  bro¬ 

chure,  poster,  etc.). 

14.  SASE  FOR  RETURN  OF  SLIDES. 

PROPOSALS  MISSING  ANY  OF  THESE  MATERIALS  MAY 

NOT  BE  REVIEWED. 

DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMITTING  PROPOSALS: 

JUNE  1.  2004 


For  more  information,  please  contact  Executive  Director  Patty 
Bergquist,  at  406-761-1797;  e-mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 
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Basin  melds 
art  and  jazz 

The  Montana 
Artists  Refuge  will 
stage  its  1 2th  an¬ 
nual  jazz  brunch 
June  6,  followed 
by  an  expanded 
afternoon  event 
packed  with  mu¬ 
sic  and  art. 

The  morn¬ 
ing  brunch,  with 
seatings  at  10 
and  11 :30  a.m., 
will  feature  two 
of  America's  fin¬ 
est  composers 
and  pianists:  Art 
Lande  and  Eric 
Moe.  Lande  is  a 
Grammy-nomi- 
nated  performer 
who  has  worked 
with  a  long  lineup 
of  jazz  greats. 
Moe,  a  composer 
of  what  the  New 
York  Times  calls 
“music  of  winning 
exuberance,”  has 
received  numer¬ 
ous  grants  and 
awards  for  his 
work. 

The  Basin  City 
Art  and  Jazz  Ex¬ 
perience  begins 
at  12:30  p.m.  at 
five  sites,  which 
will  host  live  mu¬ 
sic,  performance 
art,  interactive 
sculpture  and  a 
hands-on  tile¬ 
making  project. 
Confirmed  acts 
include  the  Se¬ 
attle-based  quar¬ 
tet,  Cipher;  the 
Blackie  Nelson 
Quartet;  and  Cho- 
rando,  featuring 
Dexter  Payne. 

Brunch  reser¬ 
vations  are  rec¬ 
ommended;  call 
the  artists  refuge 
at  406-225-3500. 
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Art  list 
details 

opportunities 

Art  Opportuni¬ 
ties  Monthly  is  a 
pre-screened  art 
opportunities  list 
for  traditional  and 
contemporary 
artists  working 
in  any  visual 
medium. 

Each  issue 
includes  informa¬ 
tion  about  grants, 
art  contests, 
juried  art  compe¬ 
titions,  fellow¬ 
ships,  residen¬ 
cies,  public  art 
commissions,  art 
awards,  scholar¬ 
ships,  commis¬ 
sions  and  slide 
registries.  It  also 
lists  university  art 
galleries,  non¬ 
profit  art  galler¬ 
ies,  and  other  art 
opportunities  and 
venues  normally 
outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  gallery 
system. 

The  publica¬ 
tion,  which  is 
a  project  of 
StudioNotes, 
the  Journal  for 
Working  Artists, 
may  be  received 
via  ground  mail  or 
e-mail.  Check 
it  out  at  www. 
artopportunities- 
monthly.com 
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MAGDA  Member  News 


Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts 
Center 

From  May  1  through  June  30,  Roger  Wy¬ 
ant,  Anaconda  native,  will  display  his  wildlife 
art  in  the  gallery.  Roger  is  a  very  accomplished 
artist  using  charcoal  and  acrylics.  He  will  have 
originals  and  prints  on  display,  and  his  art  pieces 
will  be  for  sale. 

Lewistown  Art  Center 

Raku  Partners:  Sue  Tirrell  is  a  well-known 
ceramics  artist  from  Miles  City.  She  teaches 
for  the  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 
and  drives  around  eastern  Montana  with  a  small 
Raku  kiln  in  the  back  of  her  minivan.  She  will  be 
at  the  Lewistown  Art  Center  on  Saturday,  April 
17,  and  again  on  Saturday,  May  1,  to  join  forces  > 
with  the  center’s  own  Cheryl  Bannes  in  build¬ 
ing  pottery  to  be  fired  in  the  traditional  Raku 
method.  The  first  of  the  two  dates  will  be  the 
day  for  actually  hand-building  a  piece  of  pottery. 
The  piece  will  dry  over  the  next  two  weeks  until 
the  second  date.  May  1 .  At  that  time.  Tin-ell  will 
assemble  the  Raku  kiln  in  the  back  yard  at  the  art 
center  and  guide  students  through  the  process  of 
glazing  and  firing  their  creation. 

The  Danforth  Gallery 

The  Danforth  Gallery  in  Livingston  has  a 
new  director.  Park  County  Friends  of  the  Arts 
(PCFA)  appointed  Lynn  Weaver  as  gallery  direc¬ 
tor  in  December,  replacing  Catherine  Lunde, 
who  has  returned  to  her  native  France  after  five 
years  of  running  the  gallery.  The  Danforth’s 
2004  season  opens  June  4,  with  shows  changing 
monthly  through  December  3 1 .  PCFA  and  the 
new  director  have  great  plans  for  the  Danforth 
and  are  looking  forward  to  a  29th  year  of  events, 
programs  and  exhibits.  The  Danforth  is  run  by 
Park  County  Friends  of  the  Arts,  a  Montana  non¬ 
profit  organization.  Phone:  406-222-6510;  email: 
danforth@mcn.net;  URL:  www.livingstongaller- 
ies.com/danforth. 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  will  exhibit  two 
great  new  shows  this  Spring.  "Dream  America: 
Andy  Warhol’s  Screenprints”  includes  over  70 
works  including  complete  suites  of  Campbell’s 
Soup  I,  Mao.  Marilyn,  Cowboys  and  Indians, 

Ten  Portraits  of  Jews  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
Grapes,  Self-portraits  and  much  more.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  comes  to  the  museum  from  the  Jordan  and 
Mina  Schnitzer  Foundation’s  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  Andy  Warhol  and  Pop  Art  works. 

“Space.  Silence,  Spirit:  Maynard  Dixon’s 
West’’  gives  viewers  a  rare  look  into  the  creative 
processes  of  a  man  many  art  historians  consider 
the  West’s  greatest,  most  innovative  landscape 
painter.  This  exhibit,  which  includes  over  40 


paintings  and  drawings  representing  the  artist’s 
entire  50-year  career,  is  filled  with  works  from 
Dixon’s  personal  and  reflective  side,  works  that 
possess  a  daring  simplicity. 

Schoolhouse  History  and 
Art  Center 

There  is  something  for  everyone  at  SHAC 
during  May  and  June.  The  center  will  be 
hosting  a  MAGDA  exhibit,  “Monotypes,” 
with  an  opening  reception  and  a  jam  session 
7-9  p.m.  May  20.  Also  in  May,  Dorian  Parry 
will  be  presenting  her  junior  clarinet  recital. 
June  brings  another  MAGDA  exhibit,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Hot  Rod.”  This  is  a  Corvette  photo  exhibit 
by  Jeffrey  Conger  with  an  opening  reception 
June  26.  June  27  from  noon  to  6  p.m,  is  the 
Living  History  Event,  and  June  29,  George 
Winston  will  be  presenting  a  piano  concert. 

Jailhouse  Gallery 

The  JailHouse  Gallery  in  Hardin  is  very 
pleased  to  be  hosting  “The  Art  of  Survival, 
Healing  in  Life”  developed  by  the  Women’s 
Center  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings. 
This  thought-provoking  and  inspiring  project 
paired  12  women  storytellers  with  serious  ill¬ 
nesses  with  12  female  visual  artists  to  translate 
their  struggles  and  hopes  into  a  variety  of 
unique  artworks.  Two  of  these  storytellers  are 
from  Hardin.  This  exhibit  was  funded  by  gener¬ 
ous  grants  from  the  Charles  M.  Bair  Family 
Trust  and  the  Montana  Community  Foundation 
with  additional  assistance  from  St.  Vincent 
Healthcare  and  their  foundation  out  of  Billings. 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner.  MFA,  is  the  project 
coordinator.  This  exhibit  will  be  on  display 
May  4-29  with  a  reception  2-4  p.m.  May  8.  In 
June  and  July,  area  artists  will  be  showing  their 
favorite  Montana  landscapes  in  the  galleries  in 
the  “No  Roof  but  the  Sky”  show.  The  reception 
is  2-4  p.m.  June  12. 

H.  Earl  Clack  Memorial  Museum 

The  H.  Earl  Clack  Museum  in  Havre  will 
be  hosting  “Documenting  the  Corps  of  Dis¬ 
covery,”  a  traveling  exhibit  from  the  Montana 
Historical  Society,  April  20-June  11, 2004. 

The  exhibit  on  Lewis  and  Clark  will  be  in  the 
art  gallery  located  in  The  Heritage  Center  at 
306  Third  Avenue  in  Havre. 

Libery  Village  Arts  Center  and 
Gallery 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery  is 
desperately  in  need  of  a  photocopier.  If  anyone 
is  upgrading  their  copier  and  would  like  to 
donate  their  old  one  to  Liberty  Village,  it  would 
be  most  appreciated.  Please  call  Craig  at  Lib¬ 
erty  Village  at  406-759-5652 


Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
(MAGDA) 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person: 

Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 
Website:  www.mt-magda.org 
President 

Carol  Jette,  Tri-Director 
Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center 
401  E.  Commercial,  Anaconda,  MT  59711 
(406)  563-2422 

Vice-President 

Linda  Engh-Grady.  Executive  Director/Curator 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
302  2nd  Avenue  East,  Kalispell,  MT  59901-4942 
(406)  755-5268 

Secretary 

Mark  Browning,  Director 
Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 
P.O.  Box  1284,  Miles  City,  MT  59301 
(406)  232-0635 

Treasurer 

Jessica  Hunter  Larsen,  Curator  of  Art 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
1400  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
(406)  727-8255 

Member  at  Large 

Cathryn  Mallory,  Gallery  Director 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 

Art  Department,  The  University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  MT  59812 
(406)  243-2813 


Art  Mobile  of  Montana 

Bring  more  art  into  your  life!  Schedule  an 
Art  Mobile  visit  and  experience  an  interactive 
presentation  addressing  an  exhibit  of  original, 
exciting,  contemporary  Montana  artists’  works. 
A  variety  of  hands-on  art  lessons  are  also  avail¬ 
able.  Included  in  this  year’s  exhibit  are  paint¬ 
ings  in  oil,  acrylic,  sculptures  in  bronze,  mosa¬ 
ic,  mixed  media  and  soft  sculptures,  an  artist’s 
book,  tapestry  weaving,  drawing,  encaustic 
painting,  aquatint  print,  woodcuts,  and  an  Indi¬ 
an  ledger  art  painting.  Teacher  workshops  may 
be  scheduled  while  the  Art  Mobile  is  on  site. 
Call  406-683-2999  or  email  scolbum@bmt.net 
for  questions  and  scheduling. 

Gallery  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare 

Up  through  mid-May,  "Paintings  and  Col¬ 
lages”  of  Maggie  Carlson  will  be  displayed. 

An  artist’s  reception  will  be  held  at  the  closing 
on  May  14.  Utilizing  rice  paper,  acrylic  paint, 
printed  papers,  fabric  and  sumi  ink  in  vary¬ 
ing  combinations,  Carlson  creates  as  does  a 
jazz  artist,  adding  and  subtracting,  working 
over  and  under  within  a  theme.  The  resulting 
images  are  intriguing  and  beautiful  reflections 
of  her  lived  experiences.  The  gallery  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
The  Women’s  Center  is  located  in  Billings  at  90 
Poly  Drive,  adjacent  to  the  hospital  complex. 


MAGDA-Sponsored  Exhibitions 
Touring  May/June  2004 


Thomas  Moran’s  work  will  be  showing  at 
the  Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery 
in  Chester. 


AMERICAN  HOTROD 

Sponsored  by  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center,  Miles  City,  MT 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center 
and  Gallery,  Chester 
June  1-July  1 

IN  MY  NEIGHBORHOOD:  THE  CORPS 
OF  DISCOVERY  REVISITED 

Sponsored  by  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Great  Falls,  MT 

Livingston  Depot  Center,  Livingston 
June  1 -October  1 

MONOTYPES 

Sponsored  by  Dickinson  State  University 
Art  Gallery,  Dickinson,  ND 

Schoolhouse  History  and 
Art  Center,  Colstrip 
April  15-June  1 


VICKIE  MEGUIRE: 
ESSENCE  OF  PATTERN 

Sponsored  by  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art, 

Great  Falls,  MT 

Lewistown  Art  Center, 
Lewistown 
June  1-July  1 

YELLOWSTONE  ENGRAVED: 
THE  ART  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY 
JACKSON,  THOMAS  MORAN 
and  OTHERS 

Sponsored  by  Powell  County  Museum, 
Deer  Lodge,  MT 

Liberty  Village  Arts 
Center  &  Gallery, 
Chester 
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Auction  Action 


Russell  auction  sets  all-time  sales  record 


“Almost  There”  by  Joe  Abbrescia,  who  won  People's  Choice  and  Juror’s 
Best  of  Show  awards. 


The  C.M.  Russell  Auction 
of  Original  Western  Art,  held 
March  19-20  in  Great  Falls, 
toppled  previous  records  with 
a  total  of  $1.54  million  in 
sales. 

The  auction  was  co-chaired 
by  MAC  member  Marilyn 
Olson  and  her  husband  John, 
from  Sidney,  MT. 

Friday  night’s  auction 
generated  $607,500,  with  an 
Arizona  buyer  paying  $65,000 
for  Charlie  Russell’s  oil, 

“Blackfeet  Chief.”  Saturday’s 
total  came  to  $930,800,  and 
I  included  the  sale  of  a  small 
|  Russell  bronze,  “Oh  Mother, 

What  Is  It?”  for  $67,000.  A 
large  watercolor  by  Russell 
stalled  at  $160,000  -  short  of 
the  seller’s  asking  price  -  and 
was  withdrawn  from  the  auction 

Other  top-selling  auction  items  included  an 
oil  by  O.C.  Seltzer,  which  sold  for  $57,500;  and 
another  oil  by  Seltzer  that  brought  $45,000.  The 
latter  painting,  along  with  Russell’s  “Blackfeet 


Chief,”  was  among  3 1  works  purchased  by  Craig 
Barrett,  the  CEO  of  Intel. 

Joe  Abbrescia’s  large  painting  of  Glacier 
National  Park,  “Almost  There,”  won  both  the 
People’s  Choice  and  the  Juror’s  Best  of  Show 


Awards.  It  brought  $40,000  at 
Saturday’s  auction. 

Other  award-winning  works 
included  Daniel  Parker’s  “Grizzly 
Falls  Water  Feature  Table,”  which 
won  People’s  Choice  for  sculpture 
and  sold  for  $16,000;  and  Karen 
Bonnie’s  oil,  “Brookies,”  which 
nabbed  the  Tuffy  Berg  Award  for 
best  young  artist,  and  sold  for 
$7,000.  Honorary  Chairman’s 
Award  winner  was  Steven  Oiestad 
for  his  pastel,  “North  Fork,”  which 
sold  for  $2,500. 

The  annual  event  is  sponsored 
by  the  Great  Falls  Advertising 
Federation.  Since  1969,  the  club 
has  donated  $3.7  million  in  auc¬ 
tion  proceeds  to  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum. 

The  36th  annual  event  “probably 
raised  a  record  amount  of  money  for  a  good 
cause,  it  provided  fun  and  entertainment  for 
thousands  of  people,  and,  as  usual,  its  orga¬ 
nizers  and  volunteers  deserve  all  the  credit,” 
wrote  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  in  an  editorial 
after  the  auction. 


Another  record  breaker! 

Missoula  museum  nets  $74,000 


George  Gogas’s  painting  brought  $6,000. 


The  Art  Museum  of  Mis¬ 
soula’s  32nd  annual  benefit 
auction,  held  Feb.  7,  broke  all 
previous  records  and  netted 
$74,160  for  the  museum. 

Total  proceeds  for  the  event 
were  $123,750.  of  which 
$33,000  went  to  artists  in 
payment  for  their  works.  More 
than  425  people  attended  the 
gala  and  bid  on  85  artworks. 

Rudy  Autio’s  ceramic  plate, 
titled  “Kaleidoscope,”  brought 
$12,500.  Other  top  bid- win¬ 
ners  were  Russell  Chatham’s 
“Flathead  Lake  Suite,”  which 
sold  for  $7,000;  a  painting  by 
George  Gogas,  $6,000;  and  a 
ceramic  pot  by  Josh  DeWeese, 

$2,700. 

Last  year’s  auction  grossed  $92,400  with  a 
net  profit  of  $50,270.  Museum  director  Laura 
Millin  attributes  the  success  of  this  year’s  event 
to  “the  biggest  crowd  ever,  generous  bidding 
and  generous  giving  on  the  part  of  donating 
artists.” 

Exhibit  celebrates 

Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi 
Village  in  Browning  will  show¬ 
case  the  works  of  Blackfeet  and 
other  Northern  Plains  Indians 
this  summer  in  a  show  titled, 

“Line,  Form  and  Color:  Geo¬ 
metric  Designs  in  Plains  Indian 
Art." 

Geometric  designs  have 
played  a  very  important  role  in 
Plains  Indian  art  in  the  past  and 
are  still  important  today.  The 
designs  are  influenced  by  the 
shapes  of  objects  found  in  the  natural  sur¬ 
roundings;  squares,  rectangles,  triangles  and 
circles.  Abstractions  of  these  natural  shapes 
adorn  rawhide  par  fleches,  quillwork  and 
beadwork. 

In  the  past,  the  decoration  of  items  with 
geometric  designs  has  been  a  women’s  art 


In  addition,  the  annual  Fund-a-Dream  event, 
where  patrons  are  asked  to  donate  cash,  raised 
$  1 1,450  to  help  the  Art  Museum  shoulder  the 
expense  of  moving  to  a  temporary  site  when  it 
embarks  on  a  yearlong  renovation  and  construc¬ 
tion  process. 

Plains  Indian  art 


form.  However,  today  geometric  designs  are 
employed  by  male  and  female  artists  in  both 
traditional  and  contemporary  artwork. 

The  show  opens  May  30  with  an  artists’ 
reception  from  3-6  p.m.  and  continues  through 
Sept.  6.  For  details,  call  406-338-2787. 


Park  County  hosts 
inaugural  tour  of 
artists'  studios 


The  inaugural  Park  County  Studio 
Tour,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Aug.  28-29,  gives 
the  public  a  first-hand  look  at  artists 
at  work  in  their  own  creative  environ¬ 
ments  and  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
art  directly  from  participating  artists  and 
galleries. 

Sponsored  by  the  Alliance  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  the  event  is  a  collab¬ 
oration  between  area  artists’  and  gallery 
associations,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  art  centers.  According  to  organizers, 
the  tour  “underscores  the  importance 
of  the  arts  and  artists’  contribution  to 
our  local  culture,  quality  of  life  and  the 
economy.” 

An  anticipated  20  artists  are  planning 
to  participate.  Maps  will  be  provided 
and  tickets  are  available  for  $15  from 
the  Livingston  Center  for  Art  and 
Culture,  406-222-5222;  the  Gardiner 
Chamber,  406-84S-7971;  or  by  visiting 
www.parkcountystudiotour.com. 

Artists  may  also  sign  up  online  to 
participate  in  the  tour;  for  details  call 
406-222-7227. 
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Livingston 

celebrates 

Calamity 

Jane 

One  hundred 
years  after  her 
death,  Calamity 
Jane’s  adopted 
hometown  of 
Livingston  is 
bringing  the 
sharpshooter  and 
Army  scout  back 
to  life  with  a  Wild 
West  Show,  hoe- 
down  and  other 
activities. 

The  Calam¬ 
ity  Jane  Centen¬ 
nial  Celebration, 
June  26-27, 
promises  gun¬ 
fighting  exhibi¬ 
tions,  historical 
presentations, 
parades  and  live 
performances. 
Actress  Dianne 
Gleason  will  por¬ 
tray  the  famous 
western  heroine 
in  a  one-woman 
show,  “The  Life 
and  Times  of 
Calamity  Jane," 
slated  to  run  six 
days  a  week 
June  1  to  October 
in  the  renovated 
Moose  Lodge  and 
Calamity  Jane 
Dinner  Theatre. 

In  addition  to. 
her  exploits  as  a 
scout  and  sharp¬ 
shooter,  Calamity 
Jane  was  also  a 
nurse,  gold  pros¬ 
pector,  prostitute, 
gambler,  Pony 
Express  rider 
and  performer  in 
Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild 
West  Show.  After 
settling  down 
in  Livingston  in 
1884,  she  regaled 
the  locals  with 
stories  about  her 
colorful  adven¬ 
tures. 

For  details  on 
the  celebration, 
visit  www.yel- 
lowstone.visitmt. 
com;  for  tickets 
to  ‘The  Life  and 
Times  of  Calamity 
Jane,”  go  to  www. 
calamityjanelonly. 
com. 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

Struggling  to 
integrate  tech¬ 
nology  into  your 
organization?  The 
Progressive  Tech¬ 
nology  Project 
may  offer  some 
solutions. 

The  PTP  offers 
a  Technology 
Assessment  and 
Planning  website 
(www.progres- 
sivetech.org), 
which  includes 
resources  that 
arts  organizations 
can  use  to  learn 
how  to  improve 
their  application 
of  technology. 
Documents  on  the 
site  include  “As¬ 
sessment  Guide 
for  Organizers,” 
“Organizational 
Technology  As¬ 
sessment”  and 
“Planning  Tool 
and  Technology 
Planning  Guide.” 
All  are  in  PDF 
format. 

-  National 
Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies 


Marketing 


Practical  Lessons  in  Marketing: 

Marketing  Tactics 


By  Mary  Ann  McCarthy 
and  Wayne  Childers 
Copyright  Arts  &  Business 
Council  Inc.,  2003 

This  article  continues  a  series  on  "Practical 
Lessons  in  Marketing  "  and  is  reprinted  with 
permission  from  The  Arts  &  Business  Council 
Inc.,  a  national  service  organization  serving  the 
mutual  needs  of  arts  and  business.  Its  National 
Arts  Marketing  Project  (NAMP),  which  runs 
www.ArtsMarketing.org,  is  designed  to  help 
arts  organizations  identify  and  reach  new  audi¬ 
ences.  For  more  information  on  NAMP  and 
its  programs,  including  skills-building  semi¬ 
nars,  visit  www.artsmarketing.org  or  e-mail 
info@artsmarketing.org. 

What  is  your  organization  selling 

Identifying  the  right  selling  message  is  job 
#1  for  any  marketer.  Charles  Revson,  the  leg¬ 
endary  head  of  Revlon  cosmetics,  had  it  right 
when  he  said:  “We  manufacture  cosmetics, 
but  we're  selling  hope.”  From  selling  lipstick 
to  filling  seats,  knowing  what  to  say,  and  to 
whom,  is  essential.  Knowing  how  to  say  it  is 
equally  important. 

Crafting  a  persuasive  message  is  a  tall  or¬ 
der — but  rest  assured,  there  are  time-tested  tips 
and  tactics  that  can  make  the  job  easier.  Section 
5  continues  with  suggestions  on  how  to  bring 
your  message  to  life;  cut  through  the  clutter; 
and  communicate  through  graphic  design. 

Bringing  the  Message  to  Life 

How  do  you  move  from  flat  to  feeling?  How 
do  you  bring  your  communications  strategy 
to  life?  It  starts  with  the  four  “As”  of  com¬ 
munication:  Attention,  Awareness,  Attitude  and 
Action. 

Keep  in  mind  that  building  your  commu¬ 
nications  strategy  is  a  process.  It  takes  time 
to  get  from  attention  to  awareness  to  attitude 
and  finally,  to  action.  Keep  your  communica¬ 
tions  strategy  con¬ 
sistent:  You  want 
to  distinguish  your 
organization  from  the 
competition.  Your 
customers  should 
be  able  to  recognize 
your  organization  in  a 
crowd  of  competitors. 


The  consumer  is  looking  for 
a  memorable  experience,  so 
be  sure  to  communicate  how 
your  art  will  create  that. 


They  don't  sell  a  book ;  they  sell  knowledge 
or  entertainment. 

They  don’t  sell  a  car;  they  sell  an  escape. 

What  added  benefits  can  your  organiza¬ 
tion  sell  along  with  its  arts  product?  Don’t  just 
consider  your  product’s  strengths.  Depending  on 
how  you  approach  it,  you  might  be  able  to  turn  a 
weakness  (perhaps  a  poor  location  or  change  in 
artistic  management)  into  a  strength. 

Attention  Exercise  -  Compare  your  com¬ 
munications  materials  to  the  communications 
materials  of  similar  organizations  and  entertain¬ 
ment  options. 

What  might  your 
organization 
highlight  about 
its  experience 
to  make  it  stand 
out  in  the  crowd? 

Is  your  orga¬ 
nization  doing 
anything  totally 
new  or  different? 

Is  there  an  interesting  twist  to  its  events?  You 
need  to  grab  the  consumer’s  attention  before  you 
can  proceed  to  the  other  “As.” 

2.  Awareness:  Generating  awareness  doesn’t 
happen  overnight;  it’s  a  building  process.  It  starts 
with  getting  noticed.  It  moves  through  build¬ 
ing  interest.  It  culminates  in  being  remembered 

-  and  being  remembered  for  the  right  reason! 
Throughout  the  process,  the  key  is  being  rele¬ 
vant.  Awareness  is  related  to  your  organization’s 
branding  strategy. 

3.  Attitude:  What  people  feel  about  your 
organization’s  product  is  usually  the  result  of  an 
experience  -  an  ad,  imagery,  using  the  product, 
word  of  mouth  ...  or  all  of  the  above! 

Attitude  Exercise  -  Try  describing  your 
organization  as  if  it  were  a  person.  Is  it  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  elegant,  or  a  little  rough  around 
the  edges  and  down  to  earth?  Personifying  the 

organization  can 
help  you  define 
its  organizational 
attitude. 


1.  Attention:  Your 
organization’s  sales 
messages  can’t  do 
anything  until  they  get 
noticed  -  until  they 

stop  the  consumer  in  his  tracks  and  cause  him 
or  her  to  say.  “This  is  important  to  me.  This  fills 
a  need.  I  should  pay  attention  to  this  message.” 
But  getting  noticed  doesn’t  always  mean  your 
communication  has  to  jump  out  at  your  custom¬ 
er.  It’s  far  more  effective  when  your  customer 
can  jump  into  your  communication. 

For  maximum  impact,  sell  the  “sizzle” 

-  not  the  steak.  That’s  the  way  the  marketing 
experts  do  it.  They  promote  the  features  of  a 
product  that  appeal  intuitively  and  emotionally 
to  the  prospective  customer,  product  features 
that  satisfy  real,  human,  personal  needs.  Like 
Charles  Revson,  marketers  don’t  sell  cosmetics; 
they  sell  hope  -  for  example,  the  hope  of  youth, 
romance,  beauty  or  social  success. 

Marketers  don’t  sell  clothes',  they  sell  at¬ 
tractiveness. 

They  don’t  sell  shoes ;  they  sell  feet  that  feel 
refreshed. 


Charles  Revson,  the 
legendary  head  of 
Revlon  cosmetics,  had  it 
right  when  he  said:  "We 
manufacture  cosmetics, 
but  we're  selling  hope." 


4.  Action: 

Your  target  acts 
-  becomes  a 
customer  -  buys 
a  ticket,  signs 
up  for  a  class, 
sends  for  your 
brochure,  and 
becomes  a  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Action  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  aspect  of 
your  marketing  plan.  So  be  sure  your  commu¬ 
nications  clearly  direct  your  customers  and  po¬ 
tential  customers  on  how  to  act.  Don’t  assume 
they  know  what  the  next  step  is  -  you  have  to 
tell  them! 

Cutting  through  the  clutter 

Question:  How  can  your  organization  cut 
through  the  clutter  of  apathy,  busy  schedules  and 
competing  messages? 

Answer:  Pay  attention  to  the  language  and 
images  used  by  your  organization.  Use  power¬ 
ful  language  that  tugs  at  the  emotions,  creates 
a  mood,  makes  a  promise,  teases,  tantalizes, 
intrigues  and  invites.  Then  wrap  the  message  in 
high-impact  visuals. 

Distinguish  your  organization’s  artistic  prod¬ 


uct.  Base  your  language  on  the  communications 
message  -  the  “promise”  or  “main  idea”  that’s 
true  to  your  artistic  product’s  brand. 

And  most  importantly,  make  it  a  point  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  offer  from  the  customer’s  point  of  view. 
This  is  particularly  important  when  it  comes  to 
the  language  your  organization  uses  in  its  copy. 
Remember,  this  is  not  about  “me”  (the  market¬ 
er),  or  “us”  (the  organization).  It’s  about  “you,” 
the  customer. 

Ten  tips  for  writing  copy  that  sells 

1 .  Verbs 
are  the  driv¬ 
ers.  Verbs 
make  your 
product  more 
exciting,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cus¬ 
tomer  want  to 
be  involved. 

2.  Less 
is  more. 

If  you  can  state  your  point  in  fewer  words, 
you’re  more  likely  to  get  the  consumer’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

3.  Pique  their  curiosity.  Make  them  want  to 
learn  more  by  calling,  visiting  or  participating. 

4.  Touch  the  emotions.  Ultimately,  the  heart 
is  where  decisions  are  made,  so  speak  directly 
to  it. 

5.  Make  it  an  invitation.  Be  sure  to  let  the 

consumer  know  that  what  you  have  to  offer  is 
made  for  them. 

6.  Highlight  the  experience.  The  consumer 
is  looking  for  a  memorable  experience,  so  be 
sure  to  communicate  how  your  art  will  create 
that. 

7.  Sell  the  stars.  We  all  know  celebrities 
sell,  so  if  you’ve  got  some,  use  them. 

8.  Capture  the  company.  Many  arts 
organizations  have  their  own  distinct  style  or 
personality,  so  be  sure  to  capture  that  in  your 
communications. 

9.  Romance  the  author.  Or  artist,  choreog¬ 
rapher,  composer.  People  love  to  feel  connected 
to  the  person  that  created  the  work. 

10.  Run  with  the  reviews.  Good  reviews 
can  make  trying  a  new  thing  seem  like  less  of  a 
risk. 

Communicate  through  graphic  design 

In  our  over-communicated  society,  it  takes 
“visual  power”  to  get  the  across.  Don’t  forget 
that  visuals  are  only  effective  if  they  support  the 
written  message.  Don’t  skimp  on  copy  just  to 
splurge  on  bigger  pictures.  Remember  that  it  is 
through  words  that  your  organization  defines  its 
offer,  describes  its  benefits,  and  explains  how 
the  prospect  can  respond. 

Make  sure  your  graphic  design  is  easy  to 
read.  If  your  piece  prompts  a  response  (such 
as  a  direct-mail  appeal)  make  sure  the  pros¬ 
pect  can  easily  respond. 

•  To  maximize  your  organization’s  impact, 
remember  that  less  is  more.  Simplify  your  mes¬ 
sage  and  you  will  stand  out  on  the  page,  pop  out 
in  the  mail  and  come  through  loud  and  clear  in 
posters,  flyers  and  banners.  Be  single-minded. 
Focus  on  one  visual  image  that  best  represents 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  to  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  customers. 

•  Make  sure  the  text  is  legible  (check  font, 
size;  don’t  overdo  bolding,  underlines,  italics, 
outlined  letters  -  these  effects  are  for  emphasis 
only  and  should  be  used  sparingly). 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Marketing 


Marketing  for  Artists  Workshop 

Self-help  strategies,  practical  advice  and  imaginative  ideas  are  on  tap  for  artists  who  attend 
the  “Marketing  for  Artists”  workshop  from  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  Saturday,  May  22,  at  the  Best  West¬ 
ern  Yellowstone  Inn  in  Livingston. 

The  workshop  is  jointly  sponsored  by  MSU  Bozeman  and  the  Alliance  Development 
Corporation  of  Park  County.  The  daylong  session  costs  $45,  which  includes  lunch.  Artists  from 
throughout  Montana  are  invited. 

Internationally  acclaimed  wildlife  artist  John  Banovich  will  kick-off  the  event  with  a 
lecture  titled,  “The  Evolution  of  the  Artist  as  a  Business  Person.”  Other  new  topics  include 
“Presenting  Yourself  as  a  Professional,”  and  use  of  the  internet  as  a  marketing  tool. 

Successful  artists  will  share  tips  during  a  panel  discussion  and  gallery  owners,  museum  of¬ 
ficials,  magazine  editors  and  event  organizers  will  offer  advice  on  how  to  successfully  position 
work  for  their  venues. 

The  workshop  is  packed  with  fresh  ideas  for  striving  artists,  successful  artists  looking  to 
enhance  their  business,  or  those  who  dream  about  being  an  artist. 

Call  the  Alliance  Development  Corporation  at  406-222-7227  for  information  or  download 
a  registration  www.pcadc.com. 


Practical  Lessons  in  Marketing 

(from  previous  page) 


•  Don’t  use  busy,  complicated  graphics. 

•  Avoid  using  too  many  different  fonts  in 
one  piece. 

•  For  direct  mail  communication  pieces: 
Make  sure  the  paper  that  you  use  for  the  order 
form  is  not  heavily  coated  (i.e.  slick,  glossy). 
Your  customers  need  to  be  able  to  fill  out  your 
order  forms. 

Use  color  for  effect 

•  Color  can  get  the  viewer’s  attention  -  es¬ 
pecially  on  a  crowded  page.  Color  can  highlight 
a  part  of  the  message.  Color  can  heighten  the 
impact  of  a  photo  or  illustration.  Color  can 
depict  emotion. 

•  Be  careful  about  background  colors  -  it 
may  be  difficult  to  read  dark  text  on  a  dark 
background.  It  may  also  be  difficult  to  read 
light  text  on  a 
dark  background. 

Some  colors  can 
create  a  “vi¬ 
sual  buzz”  effect 
when  placed  next 
to  each  other, 
which  makes  text 
difficult  to  read. 

Create  and 
Maintain  a 
Consistent 
Image 

•  Illustrate 

your  organization’s  benefits.  Use  images  that 
convey  attitude  -  but  make  sure  that  you're  us¬ 
ing  images  and  attitude  that  both  appeal  to  your 
target  and  stay  true  to  your  organization’s  mes¬ 
sage.  Thanks  to  today’s  electronic  technology, 
there’s  no  limit  to  how  far  you  -  or  a  clever 
designer  -  can  go. 

When  you’re  photographing  people,  make 
eye  contact.  Come  in  close  to  create  drama, 
interest,  and  intrigue.  Get  in  close  or  pull  way 
back.  Defy  gravity.  Warp  it.  Bend  it.  Twist  it. 
Fog  it.  Distort  it.  Blur  it.  Sharpen  it.  Colorize  it. 
Age  it.  Make  it  familiar  or  unfamiliar.  Just  don’t 
forget  your  customer  or  your  message. 

•  Keep  your  layouts  simple.  Organize 
your  message  for  a  clean,  inviting  look.  Don’t 
forget:  you’re  having  a  conversation  with  your 
customer. 

•  Establish  and  maintain  a  consistent  layout 
style. 

•  Develop  a  logo  or  logotype  and  use  it 
consistently. 

•  Maintain  your  graphic  design  standards 
everywhere.  No  exceptions. 


Summary  -  Crafting  a  Persuasive 
Message 

•  Taking  the  time  to  craft  a  persuasive  mes¬ 
sage  can  increase  the  total  impact  of  your  whole 
marketing  program. 

•  When  you’re  developing  a  message,  what 
you  see  is  as  important  as  what  you  say.  It’s  the 
inspired  blending  of  words  and  pictures,  of  ver¬ 
bal  and  visual  imagery,  that  causes  the  sparks  to 
fly.  In  such  cases,  I  +  1  does  in  fact,  equal  3. 

There  are  three  key  points  to  driving  home  a 
persuasive  message: 

1.  Understand  your  organization’s  target, 

including  what’s  important  to  them,  how 
they  behave  and  their  wants,  needs  and 
desires  as  it  relates  to  an  arts  experience. 

2.  Branding  your  organization’s  product  to 
recognize  its  customers’  wants  and  needs. 

Instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  art  for  art’s 
sake,  can  you 
talk  about  your 
product  as  solv¬ 
ing  a  consumer 
problem?  The 
most  common 
problems  include 
the  need  for  a 
social  experi¬ 
ence,  the  need  to 
share  thoughts 
and  opinions, 
the  desire  for 
escape  or  the 
need  to  "be  transported”  to  more  exotic 
locations. 

3.  Create  a  communications  strategy  to  ef¬ 

fectively  focus  your  sales  message. 

Move  from  Flat  to  Feeling  when  developing 
ad  copy.  Focus  on  benefits,  not  facts.  Sell  the 
sizzle,  not  the  steak! 

Remember  the  four  As  of  communication: 

1 .  Attention:  Messages  that  contain  benefits 

for  the  consumer  speak  most  directly  to 
their  desires. 

2.  Awareness:  Awareness  is  built  over  a 

period  of  time. 

3.  Attitude:  Make  sure  the  tone  of  the  com¬ 

munication  is  consistent  with  your  brand. 

4.  Action:  Make  sure  the  ad  contains  a  call  to 

action,  that  is,  directions  of  what  action 
you  want  the  consumer  to  take)  e.g.  visit, 
buy,  reserve,  call,  click  here,  etc.) 

Make  it  a  point  to  create  the  offer  from  the 
customer’s  point  of  view.  Remember,  this  is  not 
about  “me”  (the  marketer),  or  “us”  (the  organi¬ 
zation).  It’s  about  “you,"  the  customer. 


When  you're  developing  a 
message,  what  you  see  is  as 
important  as  what  you  say. 
It's  the  inspired  blending 
of  words  and  pictures,  of 
verbal  and  visual  imagery, 
that  causes  the  sparks  to  fly. 


Get  art 
smart  ... 

Looking  for 
art  in  the  not 
so  obvious 
places! 

By  Gil  Mangels 
Founder  of  the 
Miracle  of  America  Museum 

It  is  heartening  to  see  greater  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  “art”  community 
and  the  museum  community. 

At  a  recent  community  meeting  in 
Lake  County,  I  again  asked  the  age-old 
question.  “What  is  art?”  Then,  for  the 
sake  of  discussion.  I  pointed  out  the 
multisided  log  structure  in  which  we 
were  meeting.  I  thought  it  a  form  of 
art.  On  one  wall  was  a  large  Indian 
drum  painted  with  symbolic  designs. 
Undoubtedly  art. 

The  grain  pattern  on  the  hardwood 
floor  was  pleasing  to  look  at.  Was  that 
art?  If  one  wanted  to  carry  this  discus¬ 
sion  far  enough,  we  could  examine 
the  shape  or  design  of  the  doorknobs 
or  restroom  fixtures.  They  were  eye 
pleasing  yet  functional  and  appealed  to 
the  architect.  Was  he  or  she  identifying 
with  an  art  form? 

From  harps  to  Harleys,  jingle  bells 
to  jets,  or  bicycles  to  boats,  functional 
art  virtually  knows  no  bounds  and  I 
am  awestruck  by  the  ability  of  crafts¬ 
people  of  years  and  even  centuries 
gone  by.  1  wonder  if  the  graceful 
swans  carved  as  part  of  the  arms  on 
our  1 860  dental  chair  were  to  help  the 
patient  take  his  mind  off  the  impend¬ 
ing  ordeal,  or  was  it  merely  an  excuse 
for  the  chair’s  maker  to  display  his 
creative  ability? 

World  War  I  and  II  poster  art  had  a 
distinct  function.  These  images  could 
rouse  your  patriotic  spirit  to  recycle 
needed  scrap  or  buy  a  war  bond,  or 
make  one  mad  enough  to  go  fight.  In¬ 
cluding  them  in  a  military  display  is  a 
perfect  example  of  a  marriage  between 
the  art  and  the  historical  museum. 

If  we  can  train  ourselves  and  our 
families  to  expand  our  vision,  it  will 
make  art  more  relevant  in  our  lives 
and  help  the  connection  between  an 
and  function  have  a  more  personal 
meaning.  Looking  for  art  is  similar  to 
looking  for  the  good  in  others.  Along 
with  a  greater  appreciation  for  one 
another,  perhaps  appreciating  art  could 
be  a  step  towards  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Miracle  of  America  Museum,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Poison,  visit  www.cyberport. 
net/museum. 
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CAN  offers 
website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts 
a  website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community-based 
arts.  Go  to  www. 
communityarts. 
net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter,  API- 
news,  which  can 
be  subscribed  to 
free  of  charge. 

•  The  CAT 
Directory,  which 
lists  people  and 
institutions  who 
offer  training  in 
community-based 
artwork. 

•  Extensive 
links  to  many 
offerings  in  the 
field. 

•  Special 
features  by  CAN 
members  and 
others. 

•  Information 
on  Connecting 
Californians: 
Finding  the  Art 
of  Community 
Change,  a  project 
that  bridges  the 
arts,  humani¬ 
ties,  storytelling 
and  community 
organizing. 
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Making  the 
case  for 
arts  support 

“Arts  &  Eco¬ 
nomic  Prosper¬ 
ity:  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Impact  of 
Nonprofit  Arts 
Organizations 
and  Their  Audi¬ 
ences”  revealed 
that  America’s 
nonprofit  arts  in¬ 
dustry  generated 
$134  billion  in 
economic  activity 
during  2000. 

To  help 

spread  the  word, 
Americans  for 
the  Arts  has 
added  a  Micro¬ 
soft  PowerPoint 
presentation  to 
its  stable  of  study 
materials.  Along 
with  highlights 
of  the  findings, 
the  presentation 
provides  detailed 
talking  points 
about  each  slide 
and  a  series  of 
effective  quotes 
from  both  public 
and  private  sector 
leaders. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  WWW. 
AmericansForT- 
heArts.org/Eco- 
nomiclmpact2/. 


Moving  in  or  moving  out? 

Migration  patterns  vary  by  age  and  region 


by  Douglas  J.  Young  and  Lucanus  Martin 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Montana 
Business  Quarterly,  Winter  2003 

Every  parent  of  a  Montana  high  school  or 
college  student  knows  this  statistic  to  be  true: 
Young  people  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29 
are  leaving  the  state  in  significant  numbers. 

The  2000  Census  provided  the  proof. 
During  the  1990s,  about  10,000  more  people 
age  20-29  left  Montana  than  moved  into  the 
state.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  age  group  that 
showed  a  loss  in  population  during  a  decade 
otherwise  notable  for  its  growth.  The  loss 
amounted  to  about  eight  percent  of  Mon¬ 
tana’s  population  age  10-19  in  1990. 

And  in  eastern  and  northern  Montana, 
the  loss  was  even  more  pronounced.  About 
20,000  young  people  (again,  in  the  20-29  age 
group)  left  those  regions  during  the  decade. 

Interestingly,  though,  the 
age  group  with  the  largest 
population  increase  -  about 
30,000  people  -  was  that 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  49.  Persons 


Figure  1 

Net  Migration  to  Montana 
1990-2000 
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Figure  2 

Net  Migration  to  Western/Southern  Montana 
1990-2000 
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And  they  brought  their  children 
with  them  as  well.  Migra¬ 
tion  increased  the  number  of 
Montanans  age  10-19  by  about 
15.000  during  the  1990s. 

So  maybe  the  state’s  young 
people  -  those  out-migrating 
20-somethings  -  only  move 
away  for  a  while,  then  return 
after  getting  a  taste  of  “the  rest 
of  the  world."  Research  by  Von 
Reichert  and  Sylvester  (MBQ, 

Winter  1997)  showed  that 
about  60  percent  of  the  people  moving  to  Mon¬ 
tana  have  some  sort  of  tie  to  the  state.  Either 
they  lived  here  once  before  or  have  relatives  in 
the  state. 

This  much  is  certain:  Migration  had  dra¬ 
matic  effects  on  Montana  during  the  1990s, 
affecting  the  total  population,  its  distribution 
among  counties,  and  its  composition  by  age. 
Figure  1  displays  net  migration  by  age  group 
in  2000.  Net  migration  is  the  number  of  people 
who  moved  to  Montana  minus  the  number  of 
people  who  moved  away. 

Two  features  stand  out.  First,  overall  net 
migration  was  positive:  Some  55,000  more 
people  moved  into  Montana  than  moved 
out-of-state  during  the  1990s.  Net  migra¬ 
tion  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  half  of 
Montana's  total  population  gain  of  103,000 
during  the  decade.  The  rest  of  the  gain  came 
from  a  natural  increase:  More  people  were 
bom  than  died. 

The  most  dramatic  differences  in  migra¬ 
tion  were  by  region.  As  Figure  2  shows,  about 
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75,000  more  people  moved  into  the  western  and 
southern  regions  of  Montana  than  moved  away 
during  the  1990s.  Western  and  southern  Montana 
covers  the  counties  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  crest,  plus  the  southern  tier  east  to  Yel¬ 
lowstone  County. 

The  counties  of  Western  and  southern 
Montana,  listed  in  order  of  population  change 
between  1990  and  2000  are:  Gallatin,  Missoula, 
Yellowstone,  Flathead,  Ravalli,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Lake,  Jefferson,  Stillwater.  Sanders,  Carbon. 
Lincoln,  Park,  Broadwater,  Madison,  Beaver¬ 
head,  Silver  Bow,  Mineral,  Powell,  Sweet  Grass, 
Granite,  and  Deer  Lodge. 

In  western  and  southern  Montana,  net  migra¬ 
tion  was  positive  for  every  age  group,  with 
migrants  age  30-49  and  their  children  providing 
the  largest  population  increase.  But  even  people 
age  50  and  older  were  more  likely  to  move  into 
western  and  southern  Montana  than  to  leave. 

Movement  to  this  region  was  the  result  of 
several  factors.  First,  all  of  the  state’s  major 
trade  centers  (except  Great  Falls)  are  located  in 


western  and  southern  Montana.  Wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  business,  health,  and  other  services 
have  been  among  the  fastest-growing  sectors  of 
the  economy,  and  they  are  concentrated  in  the 
trade  centers.  Second,  some  businesses  in  non- 
traditional  industries  were  created  or  expanded. 
These  included  manufacturing  of  various  types, 
including  some  high-tech  firms.  Third,  Still¬ 
water  and  Sweet  Grass  counties  in  the  south 
experienced  substantial  growth  in  connection 
with  mining  developments  in  the  area.  Finally, 
some  people  apparently  moved  to  western  and 
southern  Montana  as  a  retirement  destination, 
as  evidenced  by  the  over-50  influx. 

The  picture  was  not  so  rosy  in  eastern  and 
northern  Montana.  As  Figure  3  shows,  about 
20,000  more  people  moved  out  of  those  regions 
as  moved  in  during  the  1990s.  And  almost  all 
of  the  population  loss  was  in  the  20-29  age 
group.  Out-migration  amounted  to  43  percent 
of  this  group’s  1990  population. 

One  reason  for  young  people  to  move  is  to 
attend  college,  and  most  of  Montana’s  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  western  and  southern  re¬ 
gions  of  the  state.  And  although  some  of  these 
young  people  return  home  after  completing 
school,  others  stay  on  in  the  growing  areas  of 
the  state  or  leave  Montana  entirely.  Indeed,  out¬ 
migration  among  25-29  year  olds  was  actually 
greater  than  among  20-24  year  olds  during  the 
past  decade. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole,  migration  trends  dif¬ 
fered  dramatically  during  the  1990s  than  in  the 
previous  five  years.  With  the  end  of  the  “energy 
crisis”  in  the  mid-1980s,  and  with  agriculture 
experiencing  a  severe  drought  in  1988  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  Montana’s  traditional  mining  and 
wood  products  industries  on  the  decline,  almost 
50,000  more  people  left  the  slate  than  moved 
here  (Figure  4). 

Then  came  the  1990s,  and  Montana’s 
population  began  to  increase.  The  largest  flow 
of  migrants  into  Montana  occurred  in  the 
first  half  of  the  decade  when  the  nation  -  and 
California  in  particular  -  struggled  to  recover 
from  the  recession.  More  recently,  the  in-flow 
has  slowed.  Indeed,  the  latest  estimates  from 
the  Census  Bureau  indicate  that  from  April 
2000  to  July  2001,  people  continued  to  move 
into  Flathead,  Gallatin  and  Ravalli  counties  in 
substantial  numbers,  but  the  state  as  a  whole 
experienced  net  out-migration.  It  is  not  certain, 
then,  whether  the  migration  to  Montana  will 
continue  as  we  move  through  the  first  decade  of 
the  new  millennium. 

Douglas  J.  Young  is  a  professor  of  economics 
at  Montana  State  University-Bozeman.  Lucanus 
Martin  was  a  graduate  student  at  MSU-Bozeman 
and  is  currently  volunteering  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Morocco. 
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Short  subjects:  From  trademarks  to  copyright  law 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2003 

In  a  recent  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts,  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  Artist-Museum  Partnership  Act,  also 
known  as  the  Artist  Fair  Market  Value  Deduc¬ 
tions  Bill  which  has  been  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  was  finally 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  have  been  valuable 
to  many  artists  and  would  have  benefited  muse¬ 
ums  and  educational  institutions  by  encouraging 
gifts  of  artwork  to  them.  Unfortunately  or  not, 
depending  upon  your  view,  it  did  not  pass  for 
several  reasons  according  to  my  information. 

In  part,  there  was  apparently  little  support 
from  artists,  and  by  that  I  mean  calls  and  letters 
to  congressmen.  I  am  not  sure  why  this  was  the 
case  because  it  was  mentioned  in  a  number  of 
magazines  and  most  art  organizations  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  the  bill’s  significance.  Another 
possible  reason  was  that  the  benefits  applied 
only  to  artists,  writers  and  musicians  and  not  to 
others  who  donated  their  own  time  or  work  to 
charitable  or  non-profit  causes. 

Various  versions  of  this  bill  have  been  before 
Congress  several  times  so  perhaps  they  will  try 
again.  It  did  come  closer  to  passage  this  time 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

While  I  try  to  stay  out  of  public  controver¬ 
sies,  I  cannot  help  but  make  a  comment  on  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  situation  involving  the 
sculpture  of  the  Ten  Commandments  installed 
by  its  chief  justice.  In  all  of  the  religious,  legal 
and  political  commentary  about  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  sculpture  in  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  building,  no  one  that  I  have  heard  has 
mentioned  the  rights  of  the  artist  who  sculpted 
the  monument.  There  have  been  numerous  com¬ 
ments  about  the  constitutional  issue  of  freedom 
of  religion  and  the  correctness  of  the  particular 
interpretation,  but  much  less  about  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  rights  of  the  artist. 

Also  open  to  discussion  is  the  Visual  Artists 
Rights  Act,  which  gives  a  number  of  rights  to 
the  artist  and  a  certain  legal  status  to  artwork 
once  it  is  installed  in  a  public  venue.  These 
matters  are  subject  to  many  competing  interpre¬ 
tations  and  balance  against  possible  Constitu¬ 
tional  protections. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  there  are  in¬ 
teresting  issues  for  discussion  apart  from  the 
strictly  constitutional  legal  matters  about  which 
volumes  and  volumes  have  been  written.  The 
Visual  Artists  Rights  Act  is  designed  to  protect 
what  is  generally  called  the  artist’s  moral  rights. 


These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  such  things 
as  the  right  of  attribution  (authorship)  and  the 
right  of  integrity.  This  is  the  right  of  the  artist  to 
prevent  the  distortion,  mutilation  or  modification 
of  his  work. 

Additionally,  this  law  allows  the  artist  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  work  in  certain 
cases.  This  is  a  provocative  area  of  the  law  and 
I  raise  it  simply  because  with  all  of  the  public¬ 
ity  surrounding  this  case,  it  does  not  seem  that 
anyone  else  has.  It  can  also  be  an  example  to 
artists  of  the  variety  of  protections  that  do  exist 
for  any  publicly  installed  artwork.  There  are  also 
regulations  about  and  court  cases  relating  to  the 
removal  of  publicly  installed  artwork. 

While  on  the  subject  of  publicly  sponsored 
or  supported  artwork,  I  encourage  all  artists 
interested  in  this  outlet  for  their  work  to  stay 
in  touch  with  your  state  arts  councils  who  have 
long  lists  of  organizations  and  agencies  seeking 
artwork.  Some  seek  work  for  outright  purchase 
and  others  employ  various  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion.  Many  artists  make  their  living  doing  just 
this.  And  this  is  important,  too  -  in  most  cases 
the  artist  does  not  have  to  live  in  the  state  where 
the  requesting  agency  is  located. 

A  reader  has  raised  interesting  question 
contrasting  copyright  and  trademark.  Faithful 
readers  will  remember  that  titles  of  artwork  and 
books  are  not  typically  protected  by  copyright. 
That  is  why  you  see  movies,  books  and  paint¬ 
ings  with  the  same  titles. 

An  exception  occurs  if  the  movie  produc¬ 
tion-company  or  author  of  the  book  trademarked 
the  title.  Then  it  is  not  available  for  use  without 
permission.  So,  while  you  may  be  free  to  use  the 
title  of  someone  else’s  work,  you  cannot  use  any 
of  the  rest  of  it. 

The  title  of  a  book  can  be  used,  normally, 
but  not  a  unique  line  of  text  from  the  book.  For 
example  only,  the  title.  Gone  with  the  Wind,  if 
not  trademarked,  may  be  available  to  use  as  the 
name  of  a  painting,  but  the  line,  “Frankly,  my 
dear,  I  don’t  give  a  damn”  is  copyrighted  and 
cannot  be  used  without  permission. 

A  question  was  raised  about  public  domain, 
which  is  the  term  to  describe  work  upon  which 
there  is  no  copyright  or  an  expired  copyright.  As 
a  general  rule,  once  a  copyright  has  expired,  the 
work  cannot  be  re-copyrighted. 

For  example,  the  works  of  Rembrandt  are  in 
the  public  domain  and  free  for  anyone  to  use. 

No  one  can  now  copyright  his  work.  However, 
an  artist  may  be  able  to  copyright  his  new 
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j  interpretation  of  a  work  by  Rembrandt.  Such 
j  a  copyright  would  protect  the  new  artist’s 
rendition,  but  it  could  not  prevent  anyone  else 
I  from  using  the  same  Rembrandt  for  a  similar 
puipose. 

The  same  applies  to  photographs.  Many  old 
J  photographs  from  the  Civil  War  and  Indian 
j  War  periods,  and  later,  if  they  ever  were 
copyrighted,  are  now  in  the  public  domain. 
Any  artist  is  free  to  copy  them  or  use  them  for 
reference.  However,  some  museums  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  own  such  photos  think  that  by  virtue 
of  ownership,  they  also  have  a  copyright  on 
the  images.  This  is  not  so.  The  museum  does 
!  not  have  to  allow  access  to  the  images,  but 
they  do  not  have  a  valid  copyright  on  them. 

In  many  cases,  these  same  photos  have 
j  been  reproduced  in  print  and  by  artists  over 
|  and  over  again.  A  common  example  is  the 
J  multitude  of  photographs  and  paintings  of 
I  Custer  and  Sitting  Bull.  These  types  of  pho- 
j  tos,  which  are  well  over  100  years  old,  are  in 
j  the  public  domain;  but  contemporary  artistic 
!  renditions  of  these  images  may  be  copyright¬ 
ed  by  the  individual  artists.  So,  another  artist 
may  use  the  same  photos,  but  not  the  other 
artist’s  version. 

Keep  writing  and  asking  questions! 


Scam  Alert:  Artists  beware  of  suspicious  offers 


Recently,  a  scam  has  been  circulating  aimed 
at  artists.  It  involves  the  purported  purchase  of 
artwork,  payment  by  cashier’s  check,  a  family 
emergency  and  the  request  for  a  refund  of  the 
funds  represented  by  the  cashier’s  check. 

Here  is  the  scant:  “Mary”  calls  an  artist  and 
is  enthusiastic  about  a  painting  that  she  saw  in 
an  art  magazine,  brochure  or  on  the  internet.  It 
is  late  at  night  and  she  is  leaving  for  England 
early  in  the  morning  and  wants  the  painting  for 
her  daughter’s  birthday  present,  or  something 
similar,  such  as  anniversary,  birth  of  a  child,  or 
a  graduation. 

“Mary”  is  sending  a  cashier’s  check  by 
overnight  express  and  wants  the  painting, 
and  maybe  a  second  one,  shipped  to  England, 
France,  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  etc.,  at  once. 

This  is  an  urgent  transaction,  and  she  is  sending 
extra  money  for  the  expedited  shipping  or  for  a 
second  painting.  The  cashier’s  check  arrives  and 
is  deposited  in  the  bank. 


The  timing  is  important  and  well  choreo¬ 
graphed.  About  the  time  of  the  deposit,  “Mary" 
calls  back  to  relate  some  family  tragedy  result¬ 
ing  in  her  need  for  a  refund.  The  artist  is  ready 
to  send  a  check  back  because  she  feels  sorry  for 
"Mary,”  who  has  been  so  friendly  and  excited 
about  the  artwork. 

The  problem:  The  cashier’s  check  is  coun¬ 
terfeit.  The  sense  of  urgency  is  designed  to  get 
funds  from  the  artist  before  the  bank  discovers 
the  fraud. 

The  painting,  in  which  "Mary”  really  is  not 
interested,  already  may  have  been  shipped  so 
the  artist  is  out  the  original  cost  of  the  painting 
as  well  as  any  funds  used  to  refund  the  so-called 
buyer. 

Typically,  the  correspondence  will  be  from 
one  country,  the  shipping  address  to  another,  and 
the  check  from  a  bank  or  credit  union  elsewhere. 

The  solution:  Be  suspicious  of  late  night, 
urgent  calls  about  buying  your  paintings  and 


shipping  them  out  of  the  country.  Rarely  is 
anything  that  urgent  and  in  need  of  such  finan¬ 
cial  manipulation.  Be  suspicious  of  anyone 
wanting  to  send  you  large  sums  for  overseas 
shipping,  or  sending  an  unfamiliar  "courier"  to 
pick  up  the  painting  and  pay  you  with  excess 
funds,  which  you  are  expected  to  refund. 

Have  your  bank  confirm  any  suspicious 
cashier’s  or  bank  checks,  especially  from 
foreign  countries.  Use  good  judgment.  If  the 
transaction  raises  suspicions  in  your  mind,  act 
on  your  suspicions. 

Artists  want  to  sell  paintings,  but  if  the 
purchase  sounds  risky,  it  probably  is.  The  FBI 
is  familiar  with  this  scam  so  call  them  if  you 
are  approached  in  this  fashion.  The  offer  may 
be  perfectly  innocent,  but  cover  yourself. 

Be  especially  suspicious  of  attempts  to 
elicit  your  sympathy,  such  as  references  to  sick 
children,  doctors  and  missionaries  in  Africa, 
family  illnesses  and  so  on. 
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NEA  grant 
guidelines 
posted 
online 

The  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts’  FY  2005 
Grants  for  Arts 
Projects  (GAP) 
guidelines  are 
available  exclu¬ 
sively  online  for 
the  first  time. 

Grants  for  Arts 
Projects  sup¬ 
ports  exemplary 
projects  in  dance, 
design,  folk  and 
traditional  arts,  lit¬ 
erature,  local  arts 
agencies,  media 
arts,  museums, 
music,  musical 
theater,  opera, 
presenting,  the¬ 
ater,  visual  arts 
and  multidisci¬ 
plinary  art  forms. 

The  guidelines 
have  returned  to 
a  discipline  orien¬ 
tation,  with  each 
discipline  offering 
granting  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories: 
Access  to  Artistic 
Excellence,  Chal¬ 
lenge  America 
Fast-Track  Re¬ 
view  Grants,  and 
Learning  in  the 
Arts  for  Children 
and  Youth. 

For  more 
information  and 
the  guidelines, 
go  to  www.  arts, 
gov/grants/apply/ 
GAP05/. 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

Struggling 
to  integrate 
technology 
into  your 
organization? 

The  Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may  offer 
some  solutions. 

The  PTP  offers 
a  Technology 
Assessment 
and  Planning 
website  (www. 
progressivetech. 
org),  which 
includes 
resources  that 
arts  organizations 
can  use  to  learn 
how  to  improve 
their  application 
of  technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
“Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers,” 
“Organizational 
Technology 
Assessment”  and 
“Planning  Tool 
and  Technology 
Planning  Guide.” 
All  are  in  PDF 
format. 


-  National 
Assembly  of 
State  Arts 
Agencies 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

The  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Fort 
Collins,  CO,  is  seeking  artists  to  submit  portfolios 
for  general  review.  Portfolios  are  reviewed 
quarterly.  The  museum  is  also  seeking  artists  for 
four  scheduled  exhibitions  in  2004-2005 .  For  more 
information,  contact  Erica  France,  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  20 1 S .  College  Ave. ,  Fort  Collins, 
CO  80524;  970-482-2787;  www.fcmoca.org. 

Washburn  University  seeks  entrants  for  its  Ninth 
Annual  Outdoor  Sculpture  Competition  to  be  held 
August 2004  through  June  2005.  The  competition  is 
open  to  all  sculptors.  Up  to  10  sculptures  are  chosen 
with  each  artist  receiving  a  $  1 ,000  honoraria  for 
display  at  Washburn  University.  For  a  prospectus 
send  a  business  size  SASE  to  Greg  Inkmann, 
Washburn  University  Sculpture  Competition, 
2135  SW  Prairie  Rd„  Topeka,  KS  66614;  www. 
washbum.edu/sculpture2004. 

“Driving  Force”  is  a  national  juried  exhibit 
for  young  artists  with  disabilities,  ages  16-25, 
sponsored  by  VS  A  arts  and  Volkswagen  of  America, 
Inc.  Fifteen  finalists  will  be  awarded  a  total  of 
$30,000  in  cash  awards.  Selected  artwork  will 
be  part  of  an  exhibit  in  Washington,  D.C.  during 
October  of  2004  and  will  then  tour  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  following  two  years.  For  more 
information,  contact  VS  A  arts  and  Volkswagen 
of  America,  Inc.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW, 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC  20036;  800-933-8721, 
x3877;  e-mail:  voa@vsarts.org.  DEADLINE: 
Aug.  6,  2004. 

The  Brad  Cooper  Gallery  in  Tampa,  FL  is 
looking  for  new  artists  for  the  2004  Biennial  Juried 
Exhibition  to  be  held  July  24-Sept.  25,  2004. 
Gallery  I  Exhibition:  painting/mixed  media;  and 
Gallery  11  Exhibition:  drawing/works  on  paper. 
For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  BCG.  1712  E.  7th 
Ave.,  Tampa,  FL  33605;  www.bradcoopergallery. 
com.  DEADLINE:  June  1,  2004. 

The  National  Watercolor  Society  84th 
International  will  be  held  Oct.  17-Jan.  9,  2005 
in  Fullerton,  CA.  Total  of  $25,000  awards,  $4,000 
top  award.  For  more  information,  send  #10  SASE 
to  915  South  Pacific  Ave.,  San  Pedro,  CA  9073 1 ; 
800-486-8670;  www.nws-online.org.  DEADLINE: 
June  21,  2004. 

Trinidad  National  Fine  Art  Exhibition  will 
be  held  Sept.  4-25,  2004,  at  the  A.R.  Mitchell 
Museum  in  Trinidad,  CO.  Over  $10,000  in 
awards  will  be  given.  For  more  information, 
contact  Trinidad  Area  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  127, 
Trinidad,  CO;  719-846-5565;  www.trinidadarts. 
org.  DEADLINE:  June  11,  2004. 

The  2004/2005  El  Paseo  Exhibition:  The  Public 
Art  Program  of  the  City  of  Palm  Desert  is  accepting 
proposals  from  professional  artists  of  large-scale 
public  sculpture.  Selected  sculptures  will  be  on 
display  for  at  least  1 8  months.  For  more  information, 
contact  Richard  L.  Twedt,  Public  Arts  Manager, 
City  of  Palm  Desert,  73-510  Fred  Waring  Dr., 
Palm  Desert,  CA92260;  760-776-6380;  e-mail: 
rtwedt@ci. palm-desert. ca. us.  DEADLINE: 
May  7,  2004. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 

The  Helena  Public  Art  Committee  is  sponsoring 
a  Pedestrian  Underpass  Enhancement  Competition 
for  the  entrances  and/or  interior  of  the  Lyndale 
Avenue  pedestrian  underpass.  The  competition 


is  open  to  artists,  designers,  building  architects, 
landscape  architects  and  any  other  interested  parties. 
Students  are  also  encouraged  to  enter.  For  information, 
contact  Richard  Casteel  at  406-495-9420;  e-mail: 
rcasteel@landarc.org.  DEADLINE:  May  3,  2004. 

“The  Great  American  Junkmail  Experience,” 

hosted  by  Art  Missoula,  is  a  juried  show  of  works 
created  with,  by  or  about  junkmail.  Artists,  creative 
hobbyists  and  students  of  all  ages  are  encouraged 
to  save,  paint,  paste  and  otherwisejoyfully  mutilate 
and  transform  junkmail  into  works  of  art.  Artists 
may  submit  slides,  photos  or  jpegs  burned  onto 
CDs  along  with  a  $  1 0  entry  fee.  Performance  pieces 
are  welcome.  For  questions,  contact  Art  Missoula, 

2 1 9  W.  Broadway,  Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-549- 
0422.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  15,  2004. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Ennis  Arts  Festival  will  be 
held  Aug.  14,  2004,  in  Ennis,  MT.  Submit  three 
slides/photos  plus  a  $35  entry  fee.  For  a  prospectus, 
write  to  Ennis  Arts  Festival.  PO  Box  201,  Ennis, 
MT  59729;  e-mail:  artists@wildcranestudio.com. 
DEADLINE:  June  15,  2004. 

The  Bellingham  Arts  Commission,  Allied 
Arts  and  Bellingham  Parks  and  Recreation  in 

Washington  state  will  be  hosting  a  Civic  Center 
Sculpture  Show  to  emphasize  the  power  of  sculpture 
in  public  spaces.  The  show  runs  June  26,  2004 
through  Sept.  20,  2005.  For  more  information, 
call  Rachel,  360-676-8548.  DEADLINE:  May  7, 
2004. 

The  Sylvanite-Yaak  River  Valley  Art  Festival  will 
be  held  J une  25-26, 2004,  and  feature  mountain  and 
northwestern  art  and  fine  crafts  on  the  playground 
of  a  one-room  school  next  to  the  Yaak  River.  All 
applications  must  be  accompanied  by  photos  of 
samplings  of  art/craft  pieces.  For  information  or 
an  application,  call  406-295-5987,  406-295-9746 
ore-mail:  sylvanite_47@yahoo.com.  DEADLINE: 
June  11,2004. 

The  Lakeside  Community  Fair  will  be  held  July 
17,  2004,  in  Lakeside,  MT.  Arts  and  crafts  booths 
are  available  for  a  $35  fee;  commercial  fee  is  $50. 
For  information,  contact  Rae  Marie  Fauley, 
PO  Box  396,  Lakeside,  MT  59922;  406-844-3017; 
e-mail:  raeree@centurytel.net.  DEADLINE:  June 
15.2004. 

“s.m.Art  by  the  River”  will  be  held  July  17-18, 
2004,  in  St.  Maries,  ID.  Artists  booths  are  available. 
Contact  St.  Maries  Council  for  the  Arts,  827 
Main  Ave.,  St.  Maries,  ID  83861;  208-245-3417. 
DEADLINE:  June  30,  2004. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  is  sponsoring  a  juried 
art  exhibit  Aug.  3 1  -Oct.  2, 2004,  with  the  theme,  “Big 
Sky,  Wind  and  Wheat."  All  media  accepted  except 
computer-generated  artwork.  Artists  may  submit 
up  to  three  slides  for  $30.  For  entry  information 
and  prospectus,  contact  the  Lewistown  Art  Center, 
801  W.  Broadway,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  406- 
538-8278.  DEADLINE:  June  9.  2004. 

The  Wild  Plum  Station  in  Dixon,  MT,  is  looking 
forsmall  works  fora  group  show  in  July  and  are  also 
booking  artists  and  musicians  for  late  2004-2005 
shows.  For  more  information,  call  406-246-2787 
ore-mail:  artlook@blackfoot.net. 

Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts  invites  fine  artists 
and  crafters,  musicians  and  entertainers,  and  food 
vendors  to  participate  in  the  25th  annual  celebration 
of  the  arts  August  7-8,  2004.  For  application  call 
406-881  -4636  or  write  Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts, 
P.O.  Box  1892,  Bigfork,  MT  5991 1;  or  download 
at  www.bigforkfestivalofthearts.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  1,2004. 

The  Pend  Oreille  Arts  Council’s  (POAC)  32nd 
Annual  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  will  take  place  at 
the  Sandpoint  City  Beach  in  Sandpoint,  ID,  Aug. 
14-15,  2004.  Now  in  its  32nd  year,  the  fair  is  a 
favorite  throughout  the  Northwest  by  both  artists  and 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


attendees.  The  juried  fair  will  feature  one  hundred 
booth  spaces.  All  artwork  must  be  original, 
handmade  and  produced  by  the  applicant/ 
exhibitor.  For  an  application,  call  POAC  at 
208-263-6139,  e-mail:  poac@coldreams.com, 
or  write  to  POAC.  PO  Box  1694,  Sandpoint,  ID 
83864.  DEADLINE:  May  3,  2004. 

Big  Mountain  Commercial  Association 

(BMCA)  announces  a  call  for  entries  for  its 
fifth  annual  Big  Mountain  Summer  Festival. 
The  summer  festival  is  to  be  held  July  17-18, 
2004,  and  includes  an  arts  and  craft  show, 
musical  performances  and  performance  art. 
Artisans  in  all  media  are  encouraged  to  apply 
to  this  juried  art  and  craft  show.  The  BMCA 
is  also  sponsoring  a  poster  competition  in 
combination  with  the  summer  festival.  The 
prize-winning  artist  will  receive  $700  for  their 
work  which  will  be  reproduced  as  the  2004  Big 
Mountain  Summer  Festival  poster.  The  theme 
for  entries  to  the  poster  contest  should  relate  to 
Big  Mountain  in  the  summertime.  All  interested 
artisans  can  obtain  information  and  an  application 
by  contacting  Ruth  E.  Lane,  President,  Big 
Mountain  Commercial  Association,  3891  Big 
Mountain  Road,  #137,  Whitefish,  MT  59937; 
406-862-7227;  e-mail:  ruth@digisys.net. 
DEADLINE:  June  1,2004. 

The  Champions  Park  Committee  of  Shelby, 
MT,  is  seeking  design  proposals  for  two-three 
life-size  bronze  statues  to  commemorate  the 
Dempsey-GibbonsHeavyweightChampionship 

fight,  “The  Fight  That  Won’t  Stay  Dead”  that 
was  held  in  Shelby  July  4,  1923.  The  winning 
design  sculpture  will  be  placed  in  the  fight  ring 
at  the  soon-to-be-developed  tourist  attraction 
and  interpretive  center.  Smaller  models  will 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  public.  This  project 
has  already  drawn  attention  from  boxing 
enthusiasts  worldwide.  Compensation  will 
be  negotiated  with  the  artist  submitting  the 
winning  design.  Interested  artists  should  submit 
a  three-dimensional  wax  or  clay  model  along 
with  vita  and  examples  of  previous  work.  Exact 
dimensions  of  Jack  Dempsey  and  Tom  Gibbons 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Shari  Rigg  at  406- 
450-2617  or  by  visiting  the  Shelby,  MT  website 
at  shelbymt.com.  DEADLINE:  May  1,  2004. 

The  30th  Annual  Sidewalk  Art  Mart  will 
be  held  July  16-18.  2004,  in  Helena,  MT,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mount  Helena  Music 
Festival.  Exhibitors  and  food  vendors  are  needed. 
Register  on-line  at  www.downtownhelena.com 
or  call  406-447-1535. 


Residencies 


The  Clay  Studio  of  Missoula  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  two-,  four-  and 
six-month  residencies.  The  studio  offers  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  rent-free,  semi-private 
studio  in  exchange  for  instructing  a  class. 
The  studio  is  fully  functional  with  electric, 
soda,  raku  and  wood  kiln  opportunities.  For 
more  information  and  application,  visit 
www.theclaystudioofmissoula.org  or  contact 
The  Clay  Studio  of  Missoula,  910  Dickens, 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-543-0509;  e-mail: 
jaylawfer@hotmail.com. 

The  U.S./Japan  Creative  Artists’  Program 

provides  funds  for  up  to  seven  artists  to  complete 
a  six-month  residency  in  Japan.  Artists  are  free  to 
live  anywhere  in  the  country  to  pursue  activities 
of  greatest  relevance  to  their  creative  process. 
Each  artist  receives  a  monthly  stipend  for  living 
expenses  and  professional  support  services, 
up  to  $6,000  for  round-trip  transportation  for 
the  artist,  domestic  partner  and/or  unmarried 
children,  and  a  stipend  for  pre-departure  Japanese 
language  study  in  the  United  States.  For  more 
information,  contact  Japan-U.S.  Friendship 
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Commission,  1 110  VermontAve.,  NW,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  DC  20005;  202-4 18-9800;  e-mail: 
artist@jusfc.gov;  www.jusfc.gov.  DEADLINE: 
June  26,  2004. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

Save  America’s  Treasures:  The  National  Park 
Service  in  partnership  with  the  President’s 
Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services 
is  seeking  applicants  for  its  Save  America’s 
Treasures  2004  grant  program.  Save  America’s 
Treasures  makes  critical  investments  in  the 
preservation  of  our  nation’s  most  significant 
cultural  treasures.  Grants  are  awarded  for 
preservation  and/or  conservation  work  on 
nationally  significant  intellectual  and  cultural 
artifacts  and  nationally  significant  historic 
structures  and  sites.  Grant  amounts  range  from 
$50,000  to  $1  million  to  conserve  collections, 
and  from  $250,000  to  $1  million  for  historic 
property  and  sites  projects.  All  the  awards 
must  be  matched  1:1.  Complete  guidelines, 
applications  and  information,  as  well  as  a 
database  of  previous  Save  America  Treasure’s 
awardees,  can  be  found  on  the  National  Park 
Service  website  at  www2.cr.nps.gov/treasures/ 
index.htm.  For  general  information  contact 
Kimber  Craine  at  the  President’s  Committee 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  call  202-682- 
5661;  e-mail:  kcraine@pcah.gov.  DEADLINE: 
May  19,  2004. 

The  Paul  Robeson  Fund  for  Independent 
Media  supports  projects  that  deal  with 
contemporary  social  issues  that  are 
misrepresented  or  with  viewpoints  that  are 
underrepresented  in  mainstream  media.  The 
fund  will  only  support  the  preproduction  and 
distribution  costs  of  film  and  video  projects.  In 
terms  of  audio  projects,  the  fund  will  support 
the  combination  of  compelling  content  and 
creative  use  of  the  medium.  The  programming 
can  be  topical  or  historical,  but  should  be 
designed  to  assist  grass-roots  activism,  expose 
issues  that  have  received  minimal  coverage 
from  the  mainstream  media  or  provide  a 
progressive  analysis  of  current  events.  The 
maximum  grant  award  is  $20,000  though  most 
grants  range  between  $5,000  and  $15,000. 
The  program  guidelines  are  available  at  www. 
fex.org/pdfs/robeson_guideIines.pdf.  For  more 
information,  e-mail:  trinh-duong@fex.org. 
DEADLINE:  May  15,  2004. 

The  National  Music  Foundation  offers  grants 
for  music  teachers  under  its  American  Music 
Education  Initiative,  a  program  designed  to 
identify,  recognize  and  support  the  creative 
educational  accomplishments  of  teachers  who 
use  American  music  in  the  classroom.  Teachers 
whose  lessons  are  selected  as  finalists  will 
receive  grants  of  $1,000;  semi-finalist  teachers 
will  receive  $500.  All  selected  lessons  will  be 
published  on  the  foundation’s  website.  The 
guidelines  are  available  online  at  www.usamusic. 
org/app_guide.html.  DEADLINE:  September 
2004. 

The  Artist  Fellowship  assists  professional 
fine  artists  (painters,  graphic  artists,  sculptors) 
and  their  families  in  times  of  emergency, 
disability  or  bereavement.  Assistance  is  given 
without  expectation  of  repayment.  Last  year, 
approximately  $200,000  was  granted.  Contact 
the  foundation  online  at  www.artistfellowship. 
com  or  call  646-230-9833. 


Workshops 


Lions,  Tigers  and  Bears  -  Oh  My!,  a  wildlife 
art  workshop  with  Julie  T.  Chapman  will  be 
held  Aug.  27-29,  2004,  in  Kalispell,  MT.  The 
workshop  will  focus  on  photographing  and 
sketching/painting  predators  in  a  natural  setting. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.julietchapman. 
com/workshop/workshop. htm;  406-626-4586. 

Montana  Art  Student  Workshop  is  seeking 
art  students  and  aspiring  artists  to  apply  for  the 
workshop  to  be  held  June  20-26, 2004,  at  Rising 


Wolf  Ranch  near  East  Glacier,  MT.  Built  in  1928, 
this  historic  old  Dude  Ranch  will  serve  as  the  base 
camp  for  the  workshop.  Students  accepted  into 
the  workshop  will  work  with  nationally  renowned 
artists  in  various  painting  techniques,  sculpture, 
studio  sessions,  and  plein  air  painting.  Workshop 
Director  Wanda  Mumm  has  scheduled  this  year’s 
instructors  including  Ron  Ukrainetz  and  Tom 
Gilleon.  Discussions  will  take  place  in  preparing 
a  student  for  college  art  courses  and  portfolio 
preparation.  College  credit  (2  credits)  can  be  applied 
for  through  MSU  Northern.  For  information, 
contact  Montana  National  Student  Workshop, 
1748  Interlachen  Bay,  Woodbury,  MN  55125;  or 
call  Wanda  Mumm,  651-739-0741,  visit  www. 
wandamumm.com  (instructional  opportunities); 
e-mail:  montana2@comcast.net. 

Mountain  High  Writer’s  Conference  will  be  held 
May  6-8,  2004,  in  Denver,  CO.  Sharpen  writing 
skills  and  learn  about  publishing  and  bookselling 
from  the  industry’s  most  successful  professionals. 
For  more  information,  e-mail  editorsheperd@aol. 
com,  or  visit  www.digi-tall-news-media.com. 

National  Guitar  Workshop  is  a  summer  institute 
that  offers  sessions  at  eight  different  locations: 
Seattle  WA,  June  19-24;  New  Orleans,  LA,  June 
27-July  2;  Austin,  TX,  July  5-10;  Los  Angeles,  CA, 
June  27-July  2  and  July  5-10;  Nashville,  TN,  July 
12-17;  San  Francisco,  CA,  July  19-24;  Chicago, 
IL,  July  1 9-24;  and  six  weeks  of  different  sessions 
in  New  Milford,  CT.  Students  range  in  age  from 
13  to  80.  The  faculty  is  a  carefully  selected  group 
of  professional  musicians  and  educators.  For  more 
information,  call  800-234-6479  or  visit  www. 
guitarworkshop.com. 

The  Third  Annual  Ennis  Painting  Workshop 

with  instructors  Susan  Christie  and  Patsy  Eckert 
will  be  held  Aug.  25-28,  2004,  in  Ennis,  MT. 
The  workshop  will  include  instruction  in  several 
painting  styles:  watercolor,  oil  and  sumi-e  and 
includes  studio  time  plus  outdoor  location 
painting  in  the  Madison  Valley.  For  information 
contact  Susan  Christie,  PO  Box  1549,  Ennis,  MT 
59729;  406-682-5655;  e-mail:  artists @wildcrane 
studio.com. 

TheUniversityofOregonArtsandAdministration 
Program,  in  cooperation  with  the  Oregon  Bach 
Festival,  is  initiating  an  Arts  Administrator  Institute 
(AAI)  to  provide  a  comprehensive  professional 
development  program  for  arts  professionals  and 
those  entering  the  field  of  arts  management.  AAI 
participants  will  develop  their  skills  in  an  intensive  \ 
learning  environment  June  25-July  3, 2004  through  | 
daily  seminars  and  selected  Oregon  Bach  Festival 
concerts  and  activities.  For  more  information,  visit 
center.uoregon.edu/aai/orcontactUOContinuing 
Education,  1 277  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  OR 
97403- 1 277;  54 1  -346-423 1 ;  e-mail :  aai  @  continue. 
uoregon.edu. 

A  Travel  Sketching  Workshop  will  be  held 
May  1 , 2004,  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center  in  Bozeman, 
MT.  Learn  architectural  sketching  techniques  and 
get  ideas  for  journaling.  Contact  architect  Kathy 
Hanpa  at  406-388-1426  for  more  information. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center  offers 
the  following  one-day  field  trips  and/or  workshops: 
Forts  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  May  22;  Captain 
Lewis’s  Most  “Tremendious”  Days,  June  12; 
Lewis  and  Clark  Pass,  June  19;  Missouri  River 
Canoe  Trip,  July  10;  Leatherworking  Workshop, 
July  17;  Stepping  Out  on  the  Old  North  Trail, 
July  24;  Blackfeet  Cultural  Tour,  July  31;  Foods 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  Aug.  7;  1805 
Blacksmithing  Technologies,  Sept.  1 1.  Deadline  for 
registration  is  two  weeks  prior  to  workshop  date. 
For  more  information  or  to  register  call  406-452- 
5661;  e-mail  lcia@montana.com. 

Advance  to  the  Next  Level,  a  hands-on  painting 
workshop  by  Joe  Abbrescia,  will  be  held  June  4-6,  j 
2004,  in  Kalispell,  MT.  For  further  information, 
call  406-755-6639  or  e-mail:  abbresciafineart@ 
centurytel.net. 

Early  Music  America  will  hold  an  early  music 
conference  and  exhibition  June  10-12,  2004, 
in  Berkeley,  CA.  The  conference  will  feature  a 
variety  of  professional  development  sessions  and 
networking  forums,  in  addition  to  keynote  speakers 
and  panels  of  early  music  artists  and  administrators. 
The  conference  brochure  can  be  downloaded  at 
www.earlymusic.org,  or  call  206-720-6270. 


|  Haystack,  a  summer  program  in  the  arts  offered 
through  Portland  State  University,  will  be  held 
I  July  12-Aug.  6,  2004,  in  Cannon  Beach  on  the 
North  Oregon  Coast.  Creative  workshops  in  visual 
I  arts,  music,  gardening,  publishing  and  writing 
are  offered  and  college  credit  is  available.  For 
more  information,  call  503-725-4186;  e-mail 
snydere@pdx.edu,  or  visit  www.haystack.pdx. 
edu. 

Prairie  Arts  Management  Institute  will  be  held 
June  2-6,  2004,  at  Augustana  College  in  Sioux 
Falls,  SD.  The  institute  will  focus  on  professional 
development  and  practical  training  for  staff  of 
small  and  mid-sized  community  arts  organizations. 
For  more  information,  call  Janet  Brown  at 
605-334-1392;  e-mail:  Janetbrown@sio.midco. 
net.  DEADLINE:  May  1,  2004. 

The  University  of  Great  Falls  Art  Department 

offers  the  following  summer  courses:  Women 
in  Art,  Tuesdays,  May  3 1  -Aug.  6,  with  Jessica 
Hunter- Larsen;  Fibers  Design:  Printing,  Resisting 
and  Dying,  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  May  31- 
Aug.  6,  with  Jean  Price;  and  Metalsmithing  I, 
Monday-Friday  June  1 4-26,  with  Debra  Uhls.  All 
courses  are  three  credits.  For  more  information, 
call  406-791-5200. 

Watercolor  artist  Gary  Spetz,  host  of  the 
upcoming  PBS  “learn  to  paint”  series.  Painting 
Wild  Places,  will  be  conducting  a  series  of  five- 
day  instructional  watercolor  workshops  in  the 
mountaintop  Summit  House  at  Big  Mountain 
Resort  in  Whitefish,  MT.  Dates  are  June  14-18, 
June  21-25  and  Sept.  13-17,  2004.  These  classes 
are  for  all  skill  levels.  For  more  information,  call 
406-844-3816  or  visit  www.PaintingWildPlaces. 
com. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell,  MT, 
offers  the  following  adult  art  classes:  May  Basket 
Workshop,  May  1 , 2004;  Learn  to  Draw  and  Paint, 
May  5,  2004,  with  Alice  Martin.  Call  406-755- 
5268  or  visit  www.hockadaymuseum.org. 

Ikebana:  The  Art  of  Japanese  Flower  Design 

will  be  held  May  15  at  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art  in  Great  Falls,  MT.  Instructor 
Judith  McKay  gives  the  introduction  to  this 
beautiful,  elegant,  spiritual  and  creative  art  form. 
Call  406-727-8255. 

Vanderburg  Camp  is  held  daily  June  1 4-25, 2004 
near  Arlee,  MT,  and  offer  campers  storytelling  by 
tribal  elders,  singing,  drumming,  drying  meat, 
traditional  hunting,  traditional  games,  working  with 
buckskin  and  beadwork.  Campsites  are  primitive, 
with  no  running  water  or  electricity.  Camps  have 
a  full  staff  composed  of  knowledgeable  tribal 
members.  Contact  The  People’s  Center,  PO  Box 
278,  Pablo,  MT59855;  406-675-0160  or  800-883- 
5344;  e-mail:  tours@peoplescenter.org;  www. 
peoplescenter.org. 

Photo  Tours  in  Glacier  National  Park  are  offered 
on  a  flexible  schedule  by  the  Izaak  Walton  Inn, 
located  alongside  the  south  boundary  of  Glacier 
National  Park.  Each  customized  tour  and  seminar  is 
guided  by  an  experienced  guide  and  photographer 
into  different  areas  of  Glacier  Park.  Seminars  on 
scenic  photography  are  designed  to  aid  aspiring 
photographers,  snapshot  enthusiasts  and  advanced 
photographers.  For  more  information  call  406- 
888-5700  or  visit  www.izaakwaltoninn.com. 

Summer  Filmmaking  Workshops  teaching  the 
basics  of  filmmaking  and  the  art  of  editing  will 
be  held  June  21-25,  2004  (ages  1 1-13)  and  July 

12- 16  (ages  14-17)  at  the  International  Wildlife 
Media  Center  in  Missoula,  MT.  With  professional 
guidance,  participants  will  create  a  short  film,  from 
planning  to  finished  product.  The  course  includes 
a  day  of  filming  at  Raptors  of  the  Rockies  in  the 
Bitterroot  Valley.  Tuition  is  $200  and  includes 
instruction  and  all  equipment.  To  register  or  for 
more  information,  call  406-728-9380  or  visit 
www.wildlifefilms.org. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops;  Geometry 
Reconfigured  with  Anne  Currier,  June  11-13; 
Ceramic  Science  for  the  Artist  with  Bill  Carty, 
June  19-20;  Utilitarian  Pots  with  Michael  Connelly 
and  Alleghany  Meadows,  June  21 -July  2;  Using 
Indigenous  Materials  with  Morgan  Ringer,  Sept. 

13- 17.  Call  406-443-3502  or  visit  archiebray. 
org. 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Hotline 
aids  visual 
artists 

The  Visual 
Artist  Information 
Hotline  is  a  toll- 
free  information 
service  for  visual 
artists,  provided 
by  the  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA)  in 
New  York  City. 

In  any  of 
the  visual  arts 
-  painting, 
sculpting, 
drawing,  crafts, 
photography, 
mixed  media, 
and  film/video 
B  -individual 
fine  artists  may 
call  800-232- 
2789  to  receive 
information  and 
referrals. 

The  Hotline 
operates  in  all  50 
states,  the  District 
of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 
Artists  speak 
directly  with  the 
Hotline  staff 
2-  5  p.m.,  Eastern 
Time,  Monday 
through  Friday, 
or  they  can  leave 
a  voice-mail 
message  anytime. 
Information  is 
returned  to  the 
artists  by  mail 
the  same  day  in 
response  to  the 
call. 

Artists  need 
to  provide  their 
name  and  mailing 
address,  their 
artistic  discipline, 
and  the  topic 
on  which  they 
need  information. 
Topics  include 
emergency 
funding,  health 
and  safety, 
insurance,  artist 
communities, 
artists-in- 
residence, 
international 
opportunities, 
proposal  writing, 
public  art 
programs,  studio 
space,  legal 
information  and 
publications. 
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National  arts 
resources 

■  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 
202-682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 
@arts.endow.gov. 

■  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 

202-606-8400; 

www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts: 

1000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  12th 
Floor,  Washington, 
DC  20005; 

202-  371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St., 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

-  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20036; 
202-588-6000;  www. 
national  trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission, 1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 
DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
for  employment 
questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts/ 
howtofil.htm. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 
Compliance 
Board:  1331  F 

St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 
DC  20004; 
800-872-2253;  www. 
access-board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  (for 
assistive  technology 
product  information). 


The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops;  Fundamentals  of 
Photography  with  Jeff  Van  Tine,  Tuesdays,  May 
1 1  -June  1 ;  Make  Your  Own  Traditional  Gesso  and 
Paint  with  Laura  Taylor,  May  8;  and  Eighteenth 
Century  Techniques  to  Jumpstart  your  Imagination 
with  Laura  Taylor,  May  15.  Call  406-442-6400, 
ext.  108,  to  register. 

An  Oil  Painting  Workshop  with  Elliott  Eaton  will 
be  held  May  29, 2004,  at  the  Depot  Gallery  in  Red 
Lodge,  MT.  Contact  the  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild 
at  406-446-1370  for  more  information. 

Montana  Magazine  is  sponsoring  photography 
workshops  June  24-27  and  July  8-11  in  Glacier 
Park.  Instructors  Chuck  Haney  and  John  Reddy 
will  lead  the  group.  The  workshop  will  focus  on 
landscape  photography,  both  close-ups  and  distance 
shots.  For  information,  call  Mary  Alice  Chester, 
888-666-8624.  DEADLINE:  May  10,  2004. 

A  Creative  W riting  Workshop  will  meet  6-8  p.m. 
Wednesdays  through  May,  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Cost 
is  $60  for  six  sessions,  or  $15  per  session.  Both 
beginning  and  seasoned  writers  are  welcome,  and 
all  genres  are  welcome.  Participants  are  welcome 
to  bring  in  ideas  for  the  group  to  work  on,  but  this 
is  not  required.  For  more  information  call  Kim 
Hermanson,  406-755-8635. 

Big  Sky  Youth  Harmony  Rendezvous,  an  a 

cappella  vocal  music  camp,  will  be  held  at  Luccock 
Park  Camp  near  Livingston,  MT,  June  11-15, 2004. 
Sponsored  by  the  Men’s  Barbershop  Harmony 
Society  and  Sweet  Adelines  International,  it  is 
an  opportunity  for  high  school  singers  and  their 
teachers  to  experience  professional  vocal  instruction 
in  a  group  setting.  Cost  is  $  1 25  for  students,  and  $75 
for  teachers  ( approved  for  1 8+  OPI  renewal  credits). 
For  details,  visit  www.harmonyrendezvous.org. 
DEADLINE:  May  15,  2004. 

Marketing  for  Artists  Workshop  will  be  held  May 
22,  2004,  at  the  Best  Western  Yellowstone  Inn  in 
Livingston,  MT.  Topics  include  self-help  strategies, 
practical  advice  and  imaginative  ideas.  The 
workshop  is  jointly  sponsored  by  MSU-Bozeman 
and  the  Alliance  Development  Corporation  of 
Park  County.  Fee  is  $45.  Call  406-222-7227  for 
information  or  download  registration  at  www. 
pcadc.com. 

The  2004  National  Arts  Marketing  Conference, 

presented  by  Arts  and  Business  Council  Inc.  and 
Arts  Reach,  in  association  with  Arts  and  Business 
Council  of  Chicago,  will  be  held  Oct.  2-5,  2004  in 
Chicago.  The  conference  will  covereverything  from 
sophisticated  database  analysis  to  viral  marketing 
to  good  old-fashioned  networking  as  means  of 
building  audiences.  The  conference  begins  with 
a  day  focused  on  new  techniques  for  winning 
sponsorships  as  corporations  tighten  their  belts, 
while  the  next  three  days  drill  deeper  into  High 
Touch/High  Tech  marketing  techniques.  For  more 
information,  e-mail:  tpearson@nyc.rr.com. 

Boulder  Hot  Springs  Inn  and  Spa  in  Boulder, 
MT,  offers  the  following  art  workshops:  Historic 
West  Landscape  with  A1  Stine,  June  6-10;  Historic 
West  Landscape  with  Gerald  Brommer,  Aug.  9-13; 
Rodeo  on  Location  with  Judi  Betts,  Aug.  25-29; 
Essence  of  Nature  in  W/C  with  Barbara  Nechis, 
Sept.  11-15;  and  Watercolor  on  Yupo  Paper  with 
George  James,  Sept.  20-24.  For  more  information, 
403-233-7389;  e-mail:  greyart@telus.net;  www. 
greatartworkshops.com. 

Summer  Dance  Study  will  be  held  at  Miss 
Linda’s  School  of  Dance  in  Great  Falls,  MT.  From 
June  7-11,  Tap  with  Bruce  Stegmann,  Jazz  and 
Choreography  with  Julie  Cartier  and  Ballet  with 
Judy  Rice  are  offered.  From  June  14-18:  Tap  and 
Musical  Theatre  Dance  with  Hector  Guerrero,  Jazz 
and  Hip  Hop  with  Amy  Sennett,  Ballet  and  Pilates 
with  Dolly  Kelepecz  and  Irish  Dancing  with  Jennifer 
DeMenezes.  For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  406-761-8876. 

Montana  Photography  Workshop  will  be  held 
at  the  Warner  Ranch,  a  working  ranch  located 
near  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  at  Sun  River, 
MT,  June  26-30,  2004.  Five  days  will  be  spent 
photographing  images  of  ranch,  rodeo  and  Montana 
landscapes.  Darkroom  instructions  in  black  and 
white  photography,  processing,  printing  and 
presentation  will  be  taught.  Accommodations  with 
great  hospitality  are  included  at  the  Warner  Ranch. 


For  information,  contact  John  Warner  Photography, 
406-264-5229;  e-mail:  jwamer@3rivers.net  or  visit 
www.wamerphoto.net. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Polymer  Clay 
Workshop  with  Rae  Westveer,  May  22;  and  Pastel 
Workshop  with  Aaron  Schuerr,  May  15-16.  Call 
406-538-8278  for  information. 


Performing  Arts 


Robert  Hoyem,  a  professional  teacher  for  all 

voices,  offers  healthy  vocal  development  and 
interpretive  studies  in  Missoula,  MT,  for  choral 
singers/soloists,  musical-theatre  performers  and 
young  and  advanced  opera  and  concert  soloist. 
Hoyem  has  been  a  Broadway  soloist,  leading 
tenor  in  European  opera  theaters  and  voice  faculty 
member  of  the  Department  of  Musical-Theatre, 
State  Theatre  Academy  in  Munich,  Germany  with 
BM/B  A  from  UM  and  MM  from  Manhattan  School 
of  Music,  New  York  City.  For  more  information, 
call  406-549-7670;  www.roberthoyem.com. 

TheMontreallntemationalMusical  Competition, 

which  alternates  between  voice,  violin  and 
piano,  will  be  held  May  9-20,  2005.  The  2005 
competition  is  open  to  young  singers  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  professional  career  in  music.  For  more 
information,  call  1-514-845-7744;  or  visit  the 
website  atjeunessesmusicales.com.  DEADLINE: 
Jan  21, 2005. 

First  Night  Spokane  is  seeking  visual  and 
performing  artists  for  Spokane’s  fourth  annual 
First  Night  celebration  on  New  Years  Eve,  Dec. 
31,  2004.  Application  forms  can  be  downloaded 
from  www.firstnightspokane.org.  DEADLINE: 
June  30,  2004. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


New  England  Writers  sponsors  the  17th  Annual 
Free  Verse  and  the  8th  Annual  Short  Fiction  contests. 
Reading  fee  is  $5  for  sets  of  three  poems  or  one 
fiction;  unlimited  entries;  monetary  awards  and 
publication.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
newenglandwriters.org.  DEADLINE:  June  15, 
2004. 

Glimmer  Train’s  Summer  Fiction  Open.  First 
place  $2,000  and  publication  in  Glimmer  Train 
Stories,  second/third  $l,000/$600.  $15  entry  fee 
for  each  short  story.  Open  to  all  writers  and  all 
themes.  For  complete  guidelines  and  to  send  work 
via  the  online  submissions  procedure,  visit  www. 
glimmertrain.com.  DEADLINE:  June  30,  2004. 

Lost  Horse  Press  announces  The  Idaho  Prize, 
a  national  competition  offering  $1,200  plus 
publication  for  a  book-length  poetry  manuscript.  All 
U.S.  poets  are  eligible.  Poems  may  have  appeared 
in  journals  and  chapbooks,  but  not  in  full-length 
single-author  collections.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  names  and  acknowledgments  pages.  Submit 
a  manuscript  of  48  pages  or  more,  a  $20  reading  fee 
and  SASE  to  The  Idaho  Prize,  Lost  Horse  Press, 
105  Lost  Horse  Lane,  Sandpoint,  ID  83864.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.losthorsepress.org. 
DEADLINE:  May  15,  2004. 

Theater  Schmeater  of  Seattle,  WA,  is  now 
accepting  submissions  for  its  second  annual 
Northwest  Playwright  Competition,  which  is 
intended  to  celebrate  and  foster  the  wealth  of 
playwrights  in  the  Northwest.  Forcomplete  contest 
rules,  visit  www.schmeater.org/playcompetition. 
html.  Full-length  submissions  may  be  sent  to 
Rob  West,  Theater  Schmeater,  Attn:  NWPC, 
1500  Summit  Ave.,  Seattle  WA  98122;  e-mail 
robwest@schmeater.org. 


In  Print  and  Resources 


The  Acts  of Achievement:  The  Role  of  Performing 
Arts  Centers  in  Education  is  available  in  its 
entirety  in  PDF  format  on  the  Dana  Foundation 
website:  www.dana.org  or  by  calling  the  Dana 
Foundation  office  at  212-223-4040.  In  addition  to 
offering  education  program  profiles  of  performing 
arts  centers  throughout  the  country,  this  periodical 
gives  case  studies  of  eight  performing  arts  centers 
in  the  United  States  that  offer  outstanding  education 
programs  and  resources. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Kelly  Flaherty  Settle, 

PO  Box  546,  Canyon  Creek,  MT  59633;  406-368-2315;  e-mail: 
kfsettle@linctel.net.  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Clint  Loomis,  1116 
W.  Evelyn,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  406-538-7380;  e-mail: 
cloomis@lewistown.kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts.  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406) 

585- 955 1 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal  agent 
for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  e-mail:  montanaart 
@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  resource  sharing,  imports 
musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  3 1 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313.  FAX 
(406)442-0482,  e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments 
for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural  agencies 
and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young 
Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program 
and  presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 :  (406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects',  inforihatidn,  and'worksh'ofra.1 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Doug  Bartholomew, 
Music  Department,  MSU-Bozeman,  Bozeman,  MT  59717; 

(406)  994-5753.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406) 

586- 4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of  professional 
outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the  vast  variety  and 
spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 

MT  59601;  (406)  457-2822.  Provides  technical  assistance 
and  infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana,  www. 
preservemontana.org. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (META),  c/o  Helena  High 
School,  1300  Billings  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601.  A  K- 12 
education  resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  at 
yearly  at  MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell 
High  School,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403; 
(406)  791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibition, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710;  www.montana 
museums.org.  Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through 
annual  conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula, 

MT  59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana.  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance  and 
workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports  accomplished 
writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional 
definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding 
Montana  arts  organizations  for  biennial 
funding.  Eligible  to  apply  are  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  had  their  IRS  501(c)(3) 
status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have  at  least 
a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds  may 
support  artistically  related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  is  Spring  2005. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3: 1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1,  2004  for 
FY  2006-2007. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds 
and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must 


be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the 
council  and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains 
three  distinct  components  which  provide 
participatory  experiences  in  arts  learning  that 
increase  or  strengthen  participants’  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four 
days  with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact 
time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum 
and  educational  arts  programming.  Projects 
that  support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts  are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  or  call 
the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  atl-800-282- 
3092. 


Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a 
wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
working  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based). 
Activities  are  hands-on  and  process- 
oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly 
communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of  the 
chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is 
given  to  Montana  professional  performing 
arts  touring  companies  to  help  support 
performance  costs  in  rural  communities. 

A  1 : 1  cash  match  by  the  community  is 
required.  The  application  deadline  for  the 
next  grant  period  is  Spring  2005. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Apprenticeship  Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to 
the  preservation  and  encouragement  of 
traditional  arts  that  are  passed  on  through 
membership  in  Montana’s  many  ethnic, 
occupational  and  regional  communities. 

MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/ 
apprenticeship  relationship  in  a  community 
setting  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
supporting  the  vitality  of  these  traditional 
arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master  artists 
are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided 
by  master  and  apprentice. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

_ □  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 


Address _ 

City _  State  Zip 

e-mail _ 


□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 


I  Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 

Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 
I  Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at 
www.art.state.mt.us 

I _ _ 


□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 

— 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 
Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911 ;  or  e-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Event: 


Description _ _ 

Event  Location: _ 

Date(s): _  Time(s): 

Sponsor: _ 

Address: _ 

Phone: _ ___  e-mail: _ 

Website: _ 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket, 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 


1 

Awards  to  Pete  Fromm  and  Bill  Larson; 

Spirit  of  Montana  Award;  Redesigned  Website 

14 

Art  in  Public  Places:  Boulder  Developmental 

Center;  High  Plains  BookFest 

2 

Ami’s  Addendum: 

Geoff  Sutton  to  Direct  Creative  Clusters 

15 

Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  News; 

Montanans  in  Tacoma  Exhibit 

3 

Congrats 

16-19 

Arts  Calendar 

0 

0 

CM 

4 

Congrats  (continued);  Welcomes; 

Condolences;  Music  Educator  (continued) 

20-21 

Arts  Exhibitions; 

MAGDA 

LU 

5 

Art  of  Leadership  Workshops; 

Pete  Fromm  (continued) 

22 

MAGDA 

ID 

6-8 

Books 

Music 

23 

Russell  Auction;  Art  Museum  Auction; 

Lodgepole  Gallery;  Park  County  Studio  Tour 

< 

9 

Remembering  Frieda  Fligelman 

24 

Practical  Lessons  in  Marketing 

s 

10-11 

Arts  in  Education:  Choteau  Performing  Arts 

League;  Better  Residencies;  Arts  Ed  Brochure 

25 

Marketing  for  Artists  Workshop;  Get  Art 

Smart;  Practical  Lessons  (continued) 

12 

Building  Arts  Participation: 

Custer  County  Art  Center 

26-27 

Migration  Patterns; 

Law  and  the  Art  World;  Artists  Scam 

13 

Butte-Silver  Bow  Arts  Center 

28-31 

Opportunities 

State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

1  NEW  ADDRESS  OLD  ADDRESS 

I 

|  Name: _ _ _  Name: - 

I  Address: _ Address: - 

I  City,  State: _ City,  State: 

|  Zip: _  Daytime  Phone -  Zip:  - 

•  E-mail  Address: _  Daytime  Phone: 

I  Send  to- Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  FAX  406-444-6548;  or  e-mail  to  mac@state.mt.us 
I _ 


ARTS  COUNCIL 

PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 
PO  BOX  202201 


HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:711 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

www.art.state.mt.us 

e-mail:  mac@state.mt.us 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Hettne,  Havre 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Kari  Lee  Knierim.  Glasgow 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Stan  Lynde,  Helena 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
Linda  E.  Reed,  Helena 
Jennifer  Seifert,  Troy 
Mark  Tyers,  Bozeman 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@state.mt.us 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 

clayne@state.mt.us 

Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services 
Director 

bemcjaughlin@state.mt.us 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
aswaney@state.mt.us 
Cinda  Holt,  Communications  Director 

cholt@  montana.com 

Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director 
khan@state.mt.us 
Kim  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@state.mt.us 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@state.mt.us 
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Geoff  Sutton  to  direct  Creative  Clusters  see  Page  2 
Artist  scam  alert  see  Page  27 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
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